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Bookkeeping and Telephone Companies. 
The value of efficient bookkeeping methods is becoming 
more and more apparent with the increasing activities of 
Every telephone company has some 


the state commissions. 


kind of a bookkeeping system, but not all of them are 
of such a nature as to be of real benefit to the company 
Within thre 


state commissions have promul- 


oficials when specific information is desired. 


past few years several 


gated systems of accounting for use by telephone compan- 
ies, and other commissions are considering similar systems. 
One of the reasons for the commissions requiring telephone 
companies to conform their bookkeeping methods to a 
standard system is that when a company applies for an 
incréase in rates, for example, the commission will have no 
dificulty in ascertaining the exact status of the company’s 
business. 
A case: which illustrates this point occurred recently. 
The proprietor of a system of about 1,400 instruments, ap- 
peared before a state commission, making request for a 
bond issue of $30,000. The 


asked him what was the 


chairman of the commission 


value of his plant and, to the 


commissioner’s great surprise, the owner of the system 


was unable to state it. He knew how many telephones he 
had in service and what lis revenue was, but was unable 
to give any idea as to his investment in the plant. 
Fortunately, a member of an auditing and accounting 
company was present in the room and was known to the 
chairman of the commission. He happened to be acquaint- 
ed with the particular plant in question and, upon the re- 
quest of the commissioner, gave an estimate of the invest- 
ment’ in the plant and answered other questions relative 
to it. Upon the information thus obtained tlre request for 
If it had not been for the 
presence of the accounting expert, action upon the applica- 
tion for the bond issue would have been postponed for 


some time, 


the bond issue was granted. 


in all probability causing the telephone owner 
considerable inconvenience. Had he in use an efficient ac- 
counting system, 


no difficulties of this sort would have 
arisen, , 


advantage of a standard system of accounting 


Another 
is that the manager is enabled to compare his operating 
costs with those of similar sized plants. We know of one 
manager who always carries the latest statement of his 
company with him and who knows exactly what the vari- 
ous operating and other expenses are. He is always on 
the lookout for opportunities to compare his company’s 
statements with those of other companies and thus find 
any weakness in his methods. Quite frequently at con- 
ventions officials of companies may be observed compar- 
ing and discussing the statements of their respective com- 


panies, all of which indicates the interest which is now 


being taken in proper accounting methods and the value 


to be derived therefrom. 





Loyalty. 

One of the principal aims of present day employers is to 
develop in employes a spirit of loyalty to their duties and 
employers. This spirit is well instilled in the minds of tele- 
phone people, as has been demonstrated many times, especially 
during the past year. The idea of loyalty is old, having been 
handed down to us by the French, to whom it had been trans- 


mitted by the old Romans. The loyalty of the Romans of 
ancient times is familiar to all—it was that which forced men 
to make every sacrifice, no matter how great, in order to do 
their duty. 

Loyalty is not difficult in the big things, for then it is easily 
recognized, but in everyday duties loyalty is many times forgot- 
ten. How often will an employe of a telephone company forget 
himself and do something which reflects upon or tends to dis- 
credit the company in the eyes of the public? Then, again. 
there are other forms of loyalty besides that of making a 
favorable name for the company in the opinion of the public. 

There is the loyalty of purpose, which enables an employe 
to give a full day’s work and a little more in his everyday 
duties. Loyalty covers many parts of a day’s work and also 
work in the building of the future. It is something that can 
be applied to all branches of the telephone industry—operat- 
ing, engineering, construction, maintenance, manufacturing and 


management. 
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Yesterday’s “Lunatics” are Tomorrow’s 


Geniuses 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Half of history is lost in mystery. No man will ever estimate yesterday's unreal- 
ized opportunities. Buried in the ruins of the centuries are as many feasible but futile 
ideas as the next hundred thousand tomorrows will probably develop. It is sheer spec- 
ulation to calculate how many “‘lunatics’’ of past generations would have been acclaimed 
geniuses, could they have lived to express their views or propose their plans in more 
propitious and progressive periods. Theoretically the world is avid for originality, but 
actually society is hostile to the precedent-smasher. The majority-mind, is invariably 
unimaginative, commonplace, bigoted and conceited. 

It is difficult to demonstrate to the average man that his intellect is incompetent to 
immediately value the full significance of matters and movements to the creation and 
the extension of which individuals have devoted highly specialized careers. Most folks 
are accustomed to reject before they inspect; to measure possibilities by the standard of 
their own rut-cut brains; to constitute their judgment as courts of last appeal and to dis- 
miss as ridiculous and impractical, any theories and projects which at first glance seem to 
them as unreasonable and unfeasible. 

Discouraging? Not by a jugful! If humanity had consistently supported the pre- 
tensions of great thinkers and tinkers, the dreamer might well be dismayed at the scoffs 
and jeers which usually greet the avowal of surprising ambitions. 

For the daring few whose minds adventure the unattained, there is inspiration in 
the very heart-aching, nerve-breaking discouragements that scarred the early years of all 
agents of civilization from the time of the discontented Troglodyte, clumsily groping 
with his purblind faculties through the heroic and Archimedean epochs down to the re- 
buffs of Mergenthaler, with whose almost-reasoning devices the type of this journal 
itself is freshly cast each week. 

They were all ‘cranks’ at the outset of their endeavors; Harvey, with his the- 
ory of blood circulation; Galvo, with his law of static electricity; Watts, with his tea ket- 
tle engine; Elias Howe, with his sewing machine; Daguerre, with his camera; Wells, 
with his anaesthetics; Remington, with his typewriter; Patterson, with his welfare work; 
Rice, with his submarine boats; Ford, with his automobile; and Langley, with his flying- 
planes. 

The scholarly Athenians rewarded Plato, the teacher, with a beaker of poison; the 
Italians honored Savonarola with death upon the faggots. 

So you see that incredulity and indifference and injustice have been encountered by 
others than yourself. Part of the price of pre-eminence is temporary failure. Recogni- 
tion of talent is seldom immediate and occasionally military, ethical, commercial and in- 
tellectual campaigns alike, are lost unless conducted with patience and confidence. 

Brilliant cowards but seldom behold the acceptance of their inventions, or the ful- 
fillment of their predictions. Besides brains, inspiration must be served by persistency. 
Humanity is slow to adopt revolutionary methods and machines. It matters little that 
your vision has sensed an unexplored realm beyond the clouds, or digs into the earth 
for unsuspected matter; whether it penetrates the horizon and beholds the approach of 
a social renaissance, or surmises vaster potentialities in employment of natural forces. 
Regardless of the activities of your ingenuity in the arrangement of wheels for new 
tasks, or the arrangement of figures to simplify old formulae and records; in whatever 
field your farsight has located a neglected or masked opportunity; despite the obvious 
benefits to accrue from your researches, you must anticipate an indeterminate period of 
discouragement. The hardest struggle that faces the pioneer is the battle with his own 
despair. 

Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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The Peg Count and. Its Use in Efficient Exchange Operating 


Origin of Name — Methods of Taking Count — Four Important Reasons for it — The Flat Rate Call 
Taken as the Standard Labor Unit for Judging a Telephone Operator’s Work—Reprinted 
from the Mountain States Monitor 


Among the many points to consider in connection with the 
handling of the traffic, none plays so important a part and is 
perhaps so little understood, or appreciated by telephone people 
in general, as the peg count, and it might be well at this time 
to give an outline, both of the count itself and the uses to 
which it is put. 

The term “peg count” to the layman will probably suggest 
the question, “What is a peg count?” It may be briefly 
described as a count or a record of the number of connections 
handled by the operators, one connection being counted for each 
answer to a subscriber’s line signal which results in a request 
or an acknowledgment of any kind. These counts are usually 
taken for each hour of the day on two days’ traffic each month, 
and are summarized according to the various classes of service 
handled. 

It derives its name from the method first used by the oper- 
ators in making the count. In the early development of the 
business, when exchanges were all fairly small, a wooden peg 
was placed in jack “0” of a bank of 100 multiple on each 
position and moved forward from jack to jack by the respective 
operators, one jack for each connection handled. At the end 
of each hour the jacks so used were counted, the pegs being 
replaced at the starting points and the operation repeated. 

This method of counting has since been quite generally 
superseded by the use of mechanical counters placed on each 
position on peg count days, or by the permanent installation 
of a number of electrically operated meters one for each posi- 
tion, located on the chief operator’s desk and operated through 
a pilot lamp by the operator pressing a key as each connection 
is handled. In both of these methods the meter readings are 
taken each hour, entered on the proper forms and the neces- 
sary subtractions made to determine the hourly number of 
connections handled. 

The peg count is taken on two normally busy days each 
month in offices having a total of three operators (local and 
toll combined) on duty during the busy hour, and in January, 
August and October in all other offices; one of the days being 
a Monday or a Friday nearest the 25th of the month. It is 
never taken on a Saturday, Sunday or a holiday nor the day 
immediately preceding a holiday, although it is sometimes 
necessary to take special counts on these days in order to 
properly rearrange the operators’ hours as the load varies. 

Another question frequently asked in connection with the 
peg count is, “Why is it taken?” In explaining this I would 
give four vitally important reasons, as the following statistics 
are determined from the information contained thereon. 

1. The amount of additional switchboard and other apparatus 
required for satisfactory operation or for future growth. 

2. The number of operators necessary for each hour of the 
day. 

3. The efficiency of the force. 

4. The cost of handling traffic. : 

Before the peg count could be used in connection with these 
items, it was first necessary to determine a certain standard 
number of connections of various types and originating from 
the various classes of service to be handled by one operator and 
still keep the service up to a high degree of excellence. With a 
heavy investment per operators position ($2,666 in the Denver, 
Main exchange), the importance of high operating efficiency 
is very apparent. Yet if too high an efficiency is attempted, a 
certain point beyond which the service will be impaired may 
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be reached, and it is certainly not desired that this point be 
passed. On the other hand, it has been found that operators 
do not render as good service when their time is not fully 
occupied with their work, as when they are kept comfortably 
busy and thus able to give constant attention and thought to 
their operating duties. 

As the least number of operations were necessary in complet- 
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Fig. 1. Peg Count With Calls Equated on Unit Basis. 


ing a connection from a telephone of local flat rate service, 
and as that service is in the majority throughout the country, 
it was decided to adopt the flat rate call from a No. 1 relay 
board as a basis from which to figure. This was the starting 
point of a long and careful series of studies, from which it 
was found that an average operator should be able to handle 
230 connections per hour comfortably and still render first class 
service, making all necessary reports, answering flashes and 
making disconnections. In other words, it was found that an 
average of 15.65 seconds of an operator’s time was necessary 
in handling a call of this kind, and this was adopted as a 
“unit of labor,” there being 230 such units in an hour. It 
therefore follows that the number of units required to handle 
one call from any other class of service will be the ratio of 
the number of such calls which can be handled in an hour to 
230. It was further determined that during the busy hour this 
load could be increased to 276 units, or 20 per cent. over 230, 
without any danger to the service. 

Continuing the study along these lines, it was next determined 
the additional length of time taken to complete a call of every 
other class of service. For example, on a measured service call 
from an individual line, on which a single number ticket is 
made, an average of 5.53 seconds was found to be necessary 
for the making of the ticket. This, added to the time con- 
sumed for flat rate call, amounts to 21.18 second per measured 
call, or 170 measured calls handled per hour. Likewise, on an 
automatic pay station call, where a coin is collected but no 
ticket made, 24.35 additional seconds were necessary for the 
collecting of the coin and the completion of the connection, 
so the amount of labor was increased on this class of call from 
15.65 to 40 seconds, etc. 

The idea of this study was to ascertain certain factors or 
multipliers by which calls of various classes might be reduced 
to a labor unit or a simple flat call basis. For example, an 
operator handling 170 measured service calls from individual 
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lines on which a number ticket is made, is really doing as much 
work as an operator handling 230 flat rate calls, and by apply- 
ing a multiplier of 1.35 to the measured service calls, we 
reduce them to a labor unit basis, viz., 170 X 1.35 = 229.5, or 
230 units. Applying the same method to all “A” board, incom- 
ing “B” board and toll work, a table of factors was prepared 
which gives one factor in units for every class of service; 
and also a separate factor to be added to the basic one, for 
the additional operations required to handle calls under other 
conditions, such as for trunking, both call circuit and ring 
down, calls from party lines, measured service on which a 
one or two number ticket is made, etc., according to the per- 
centage of such calls so handled. For example, the factor 
for a local flat rate call on a No. 1, 2, 8 or 10 board is 1.00; 
the added factor for call circuit trunking is .50; the added 
factor for ring down trunking is 1.00. 

Assuming an office to have 20 per cent. call circuit and 10 
per cent. ring down trunking, the new loaded or added factor 
for all flat rate calls would be found as follows: 


20 per cent. call circuit trunking Xx .50 added for call cir- 
MN Chae hiitee ite ass aah dot ha ating sigtadadaeh ctueeeseetenene’ s 

10 per cent. ring down trunking X 1.00 added for ring down. .1 

Se Se TD GE CON GU 655. 6ic oo cc cccanaciccceccecicdicse 1.0 





Loaded or added flat rate call factor................... 1.2 


Thus, if 750 flat rate calls were handled under the above 
conditions (local calls and calls of both call circuit and ring 
down trunking), they woud be equivalent to 900 flat rate units, 
i. e@., 750 X 1.20 = 900 units. 

By taking into account the different classes of service and 
all the additional operations, and applying the proper basic 
and weighted factors as shown in the above example, accord- 
ing to the percentage of such additional operations, the entire 
traffic is equated, or reduced, to a common basis by multiply- 
ing the number of calls of each class of service by its proper 
loaded factor and adding the results. This method, when ap- 
plied to all peg counts, not only affords an excellent means 
of comparison, by thus placing them on the same basis, but 
enables us to figure the items given in the four reasons for 
taking the count. 

Referring to the first of these, “Determining the number of 
switchboard positions necessary,” they are determined in the 
traffic engineer’s office by dividing the maximum hourly aver- 
age in units for the busy hours of the day by 230 (units 
handled per operator). To determine the number of answer- 
ing jacks necessary, the rate of calling per line is figured and 





Fig. 2. The Efficiency Load Curve. 


a sufficient number of answering jacks placed to provide 230 
units per operator. In figuring the additional equipment nec- 
essary for future growth, the traffic engineer compares growth 
in lines, stations and calls during the past years with the com- 
mercial estimate of future growth and thus judges as to what 
may be expected in additional lines and stations. The calling 
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rate per line is determined and equipment figured to handle 
the calls anticipated. é 
Referring to the second, third and fourth reasons given for 
taking the count, a further study was made to determitie ap 
efficient load to be handled, according to the number of opera. 
tors on duty, in relation to the number of working positions 
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Fig. 3. Operators’ Schedule as Result of Study of Peg Count. 
This was done with the thought constantly in mind that the 
standard load determined on must still permit of maintaining 
a standard grade of service, and at the same time make allow- 
ance for the extra time consumed in watching and reaching 
toward lines on more than one position. 

The result of this study has been plotted on an efficiency 
load curve shown in Fig. 2 and will be referred to later. 

In order to better illustrate what may be accomplished by 
the application of these figures, a peg count from one of our 
offices, which we will term Office A., has been equated, com- 
bining both the local and toll units, as no separate board is in 
use at this office. The count has been plotted by the use of 
a dotted line on a curve shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be noticed that the units exceed the number of op- 
erators between 9 and 10 a. m. and again in the evening. This 
is explained by the fact that it has been found, as referred 
to above, that a force of operators doing proper team work 
can exceed the regular load of 230 units by about 20 per cent. 
and still maintain service, if not required to do it for too long 
a period of time. 

The number of calls per operator, as shown by the figures 
on the right of the curve, are determined by reference to the 
efficiency load curve in Fig. 2 as follows: This board has 10 
working positions and when all or 100 per cent. are covered 
by operators, at which time perfect team work is possible, 
each operator should handle 230 units or a total of 2,300; with 
only 9, or 90 per cent., of the positions covered, each should 
handle 226 units or a total of 2,304, and so on for each pos- 
sible group down to 1 or 10 per cent., when only 50 units can 
be handled, due to the added reach when one operator is 
handling the 10 positions. 

By the use of the jagged line I have also drawn in on this 
same curve, Fig. 1, the number of operators on duty each 
hour of the day before the study of this particular office was 
made, and have shown also what is considered necessary to 
handle the traffic each hour by the use of the solid lines. 

The old hours of labor in effect, call for a schedule contain- 
ing 16 local and toll operators and a total of 133 position 
hours, and in Fig. 3 is given a schedule as represented 
by the solid lines on the curve, calling for 15 local and toll 
operators and a total of 121 positions hours, including 7% 
hours auxiliary relief hours, as shown by the use of the double 
lines, during certain hours; the time to be allowed for oper- 
ators’ relief (15-minute periods) is enclosed in rectangles with- 
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in the different hours. In all there is a decrease of 12 hours 
of labor for the day and a saving of over $500 per year. 

From the foregoing it can be readily seen that the number 
of operators on duty should be confined to the actual require- 
ments of the business and that considerable unnecessary ex- 
pense can be entailed by working a larger force than is neces- 
sary, even though it be only during a few hours of each day. 

The efficiency of the force should be brought up and kept at 
standard, and the training of the operators should be so thor- 
ough that they can work rapidly in locating their numbers and 
in handling the keyboard equipment. 

The operating costs must be figured on some scientific basis 
and the cost per hour of labor or the cost per thousand units 
cat readily be determined through application of the peg count 
fighres to the pay roll. The count is considered of sufficient 


importance to send special representatives to many of the 
larger offices throughout the territory to watch the peg count 
methods in use and give any instructions that may be neces- 
sary, to insure its accuracy. 





i* Testimony in Government Anti-Trust Suit. 

The United States government has now secured by deposi- 
tio’ a large amount of testimony in the anti-trust suit against 
the Bell telephone monopoly in the Northwest. Constantine 
J. Smythe, of Omaha, special assistant of the attorney-gen- 
eraj, has personally represented the government in hearings 
betore Miss Mary E. Bell, of Portland, special examiner for 
the United States district court, at San Francisco, Tacoma, 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Butte, Mont., and Denver, Colo. 

At the Spokane hearing John F. Davies, vice-president, sec- 
retary and general counsel of the Interstate Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., which operates various automatic and manual tele- 
phone systems in Spokane and in Idaho and Montana towns, 
through subsidiary companies, testified that about January 1, 
1912, he had transferred for Thaddeus S. Lane, president of 
the Consolidated company, a large block of stock, not a control, 
in the parent corporation, to the Corporation Securities Invest- 
ment Co., a Colorado 
was a subsidiary of the Bell telephone company. 
financial 


witness surmised 
He said the 
transfer was made condi- 
tion of the Consolidated companies, when they were facing the 
and when the Bell could have placed them in the 
had it desired to take up 


concern, which the 


because of the desperate 
inevitable 
hands of 
its notes. 

At the Spokane hearing, George R. Boomer, farmer-man- 
ager of the North Idaho Telephone Co., of Wallace, Idaho, 
which has exchanges in Kellogg and Warden, declared that the 
Bell company fought the Independent by installing 150 free 
telephones in Kellogg alone and by giving free service “all 
over the Coeur d’ Alenes.” 

At the Butte hearing, P. B. Moss, of Billings, declared that 
he owned 2,670 shares or nearly 10 per cent. of the outstanding 
consolidated stock, according to Mr. Davies’ statement of the 
amount outstanding, and related incidents of a vigorous cam- 
paign of Mr. Lane to get Consolidated stock in the fall 
and winter of 1912. Mr. Moss declared he had been kept 
in the dark as to the affiliations of the Corporation Secur- 
ities Investment Co. 

At.the Denver hearing, it developed from testimony of Milton 
Smith; counsel for the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., that the Corporations Securities Investment Co. was a 
$50,000 concern that borrowed millions and bought telephone 
lines in the West. Three stenographers, two of them girls 
in the employ of the Mountain States company, were officers 
and directors of the company. 

The hearings have this week been transferred to Chicago, 
where testimony was taken before Special Examiner Miss 
Mary E. Bell, beginning on Thursday and continuing for two 
or three days. The testimony of various representatives of 
Independent telephony and others was taken. 
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A. T. & T. Co. Charged with Conspiracy. 

William A. Read, Charles J. Spencer and Charles G. Foster, 
minority stockholders of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
recently filed a supplemental bill in the superior court at Chi- 
cago charging the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. with 
planning and conspiring to drive the Central Union Telephone 
Co. into bankruptcy so it may be purchased by the American 
company “for an inadequate consideration.” The foregoing 
minority stockholders began proceedings last February to get 
an accounting because they did not like the way the Central 
Union company was being managed. 

The Central Union, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the Chicago Telephone Co., also one of the defendants, 
have an interlocking system of directors. Practically the same 
men are found as the officers and directors of the three com- 
panies. 

The original bill alleged that Bernard E. Sunny, Theodore N. 
Vail, Union N. Bethell, Alonzo Burt, Charles E. Moseley, H. 
F. Hill, L. N. Whitney, L. G. Richardson,.E. E. Jackson, John 
Sherwin, and C. H. Brownell constitute the present board of 
directors of the Union company. 

It alleged further “that the defendants, Sunny, Vail, Bethell, 
Hill, Richardson, Moseley, and Burt constitute more than a 
majority of the board of directors of the Union company, and 
are officers, employes, or directors of both the American com- 
pany and its subsidiary, the Chicago company, and that the 
remaining members of the board of directors of the Union 
company, Sherwin, Brownell, and Whitney, either are em- 
ployed or dominated and controlled by said American com- 
pany.” 

It is charged in the supplemental bill that this interlocking 
system of directors has resulted in a policy “solely in the inter- 
est and for the benefit of said American company, and in pur- 
suance of a plan and conspiracy on the part of the directors 
and officers of the Union company and the officers of said 
American company to wreck the Union company and make it 
insolvent prior to the final termination of this litigation and to 
enable the said American company to acquire the entire prop- 
erty, assets and effects of said Union company for an inade- 
quate consideration through piling up of huge indebtedness 
to the American company and the impending insolvency of the 
Union company and the consequent wiping out of the minority 
stockholding interests.” 

An idea of the size of the Central Union company is gained 
by the capital stock outstanding amounting ;t0 $5,450,000, of 
which the Bell system is credited with owning $5,204,000. 

This company has been operating in 55 cities and towns in 
Illinois and a large part of the larger cities in Indiana and 
Ohio, except Cleveland, Cincinnati, and others of that size. 

It is charged that under the present management of the Cen- 
tral Union company a surplus of $69,805, which existed Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, has been converted into a deficit of $1,966,477, 
existing on December 31 last. Since that time it is claimed 
that the deficit has been increased to $3,335,587 on August 31 
last—“an increase for the eight months of $1,369,109.” 

“Your orators are informed and believe said deficit has been 
further increased since August 31,” reads the bill. 

The petitioners ask that a receiver be appointed in order that 
the deficit may not be further increased. The expenditures 
for improvements, it is averred, will bring the company to 
insolvency, and later the American company will get the bene- 
fit of the improvements. 





To Double Capacity of Plant at Port Arthur, Ont. 
The city of Port Arthur, Ont.,. which owns its telephone 
system, expects to cut into service an addition it is making 
to the switchboard of the plant, which will nearly double its 
capacity, which had been hitherto 2,400. It is expected that 
the work will be completed by the end of this month, and 
thus give a much needed relief. 








A Quartet of Builders in the Telephone Industry — 


JOSEPH H. HUNTER, vice-president and general manager 
of the Detroit Insulated Wire Co., of Detroit, Mich., was born 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 23, 1867, and was educated in 
the public schools and at the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. After leaving college Mr. Hunter was engaged for eight 
years with the Allegheny 
County Light Co., and 
was then associated with 
Prof. J. A. Koch of Pitts- 
burgh in special chemical 
research. In 1900 he was 
with the Pittsburgh & Al- 
legheny Telephone Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as engi- 
neer of right of way and 
resigned this position to 
become vice-president and 
general manager of the 
National Cable & Wire 
Co., with which company 
he served from 1903 to 
‘1906. He became connect- 
ed with the Detroit Insu- 
lated Wire Co. in 1907 
and has continued with 
that company to the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Hunter is 
a member of the Rubber 
Covered Engineers’ Association of New York. He is a Mason, 
a member of the Detroit Club, the Detroit Boat Club, the De- 
troit Athletic Club, the Board of Commerce and the Business 
Men’s Club of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of De- 
troit, Mich. 














JAMES M. BROGAN, president and manager of the 
George Arndt Chair Co., of Danville, N. Y., was born at Dan- 
ville on March 12, 1877, and was educated in the graded school 
at Kendall, Wis., St. Patrick’s parochial school and the Dan- 
ville high schools. Mr. Brogan studied law for three years 
previous to January 1, 
1906, on which date he 
became manager of the 
Danville exchange of the 
Livingstone County Tele- 
phone Co. This company 
afterward became the In- 
terocean Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. and was final- 
ly acquired by the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Brogan remained 
with the company until 
September 1, 1911, and 
during three years of the 
the largest exchange in 
the company he built up 
years of his service with 
the county. After leaving 
time was also manager of 
the Wayland, N. Y., ex- 
change of the same com- 
pany. During the six 
the Livingstone County Telephone Co., on September 1, 1911, 
he entered the chair factory of the George Arndt Chair Co., at 
Danville, N. Y., and became president and manager of that 
concern, the position which he has retained to the present 
time. He is a K. of C. 














W. W. McCURDY, general manager of the Gasconade Cen. 
tral Telephone Co., of Owensville, Mo., was born at West. 
moreland Co., Pa., on December 4, 1874. He left the farm jp 
December, 1894, at the age of 20 and served the A. T. & 7. 
Co. as pole piker, lineman, troubleman, station lineman ang 
foreman of construction 
in 32 different states be- 
tween the years 1894 and 
1898 and 1904 and 1908. 
From 1898 to 1900 he was 
with the Northwestern 
Telephone & Exchange 
Co., and the next year 
with the Sunset Tele- 
phone Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., as troubleman. 
From 1901 to 1904 he was 
superintendent of fire 
alarm at Seattle. From 
1908 to 1909 he was en- 
gaged in building the 
American Light & Power 
Co., of Union, Mo., of 
which he was president, 
treasurer and half owner, 
and was president, general 
manager and chief owner 
also of the Commercial 
Telephone Co. of the same city, which he sold at a large profit. 
From 1909 to 1911 he was sole owner of the Bismarck Tele- 
phone Co., of Bismarck, Mo. He rebuilt the system, sold out 
at a profit and purchased a large block of stock in the Gas- 
conade company, which he is rebuilding. He is a Mason. 














J. W. SCOTT, president and general manager of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. at Bathgate, N. D., was born in Ontario, Canada, 


in 1873, and was educated in the graded and high schools. In 
1904 Mr. Scott purchased the Drayton Telephone Exchange and 
after holding this for one year, he resold the system for the 
purpose of buying a con- 
trolling interest in the 
Benson County Telephone 
Co. He held the position 
of president and general 
manager of this company 
and while in charge of 
the property he rebuilt 
the entire system and 
more than doubled the 
business in three years. 
He sold out this interest 
in the company in 1908 
and bought interest in 
the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Bathgate, N. D., 
since which time he has 
been president and gen- 
eral manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Scott has had 
considerable experience in 
cable and switchboard in- 
stallation. He has also 
had much experience in organizing rural companies. While 
in charge of the Benson county property he had 400 farmers 
connected with the three exchanges of the system. Mr. Scott 
is a Mason, a Yoeman and a member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 
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I once thought the topic of economics was dull and deadly, 
an instrument of torture used by teachers, and when I had a 
chance to study it under a great master, I had my mind upon 
such fleeting things as baseball. 

Today I regret my folly. So now I eagerly read every line 
possible that has a bearing upon the conduct of our business 
and social life. 


This morning I read a half-column story of the meeting of 
the Economic Club of New York. 

Things must happen in New York to be interesting. Had 
this Happened elsewhere, not a line of Associated Press mat- 
ter would have been wasted. 

In the provinces we are supposed to be waiting with bated 
breath for a story of any kind from the great non-productive 


city. 


Frank H. Vanderlip spoke to the Economic Club of New 
York.on currency matters, of course. 

It is pleasing to me, at least, to realize how anxious these 
financial magnates are to appear before the public and let the 
people feel their muscle, as it were, to prove that they are 
flesh and blood folks, even as you and I. 


I have often mentioned the National City Bank. Don’t 
think I am its press agent, or that I am unduly interested in 
its president, or its officials. 

My only grudge against this mighty Gibraltar of money is its 
apparent anxiety to help the Bell factory sell a switchboard to 
our Independent telephone corporations. 

They have sent, and may be sending yet, long telegrams to 
local bankers and directors of Independent telephone compa- 
nies, urging them, for Heaven’s sake, to buy a Bell factory 
switchboard and thereby join the sanctified throng. 

Just who paid for these useless telegrams, I am unable to 
discover. Somebody did, and I am mean enough to suspect 
15 Dey St. 


Anyway, the Economics Club of New York got the surprise 
of its existence. This grave and learned body, with its own 
ears, learned from President Vanderlip that he once worked 
on a farm and wore blue overalls. 

Just what brand, the press dispatches do not say. Mine are 
brown even now, and yours are too, possibly, but so far no 
Associated Press has sent the astonishing news to the world. 
This is discrimination and should be reported to the state 
utility boards. 


But that was not the only surprise for the Economics Club, 
blase as the members must be. 

The vice-president of this great bank also confided that he 
picked cotton in Louisiana and was a messenger boy. And 
another vice-president feelingly spoke of his school teaching 
experience in far-away Kansas. 


So we have it at last, that this bunch of magnates are like 
other people. 

The press dispatches did not say whether it was disclosed 
that the parents of each boy were a male and female, but I 
Presume that must be the case. 


The world is surely improving. Awhile ago no one dreamed 
that a magnate ever had a boyhood. 
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Early Poverty—Blue Overalls—Discontent, Etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 





Currency 


I remember that, when Jay Gould’s special would stop at 
my home town, he would saunter up the street and shake 
hands with a few citizens, all located and placed by the local 
ticket agent. 

The hands of the favored ones would tingle for weeks, for 
had they not shaken hands with a real magnate? 

Jay Gould was a little ahead of his time. He did realize 
that his road depended upon shippers—but he never publicly 
admitted it. 

Today James J. Hill will go miles and miles to go to a 
county fair, and his railroad, the Great Northern, is one of 
the few with increasing net returns. 


The world moves so slowly. It was only a few years ago 
that scientific men evolved the idea that woman, lovely woman, 
did not walk—she merely rolled around as a rain drop. 

Today we know better. Modern styles have revealed that 
she has walking extremities, too. 

So it is revealed that magnates are human, and grow up 
like ordinary boys. 


George Washington had a boyhood—the hatchet story re- 
veals that. Lincoln had one, and so did the patient Grant. 
But little or nothing is known of great magnates and their 
boyhood. 

The world has imagined them running trains at the age of 
four, and counterfeiting money at three. It was even sus- 
pected that they sprang, full panoplied, from the head of 
Jove, already grown up and full of wisdom. 

But not one ever dreamed that they wore blue overalls, picked 
cotton, or read law during the recesses of a country school 
house. One by one our idols fall! 


The whole world seems to have it in for the rich man’s son. 
He is one to be pitied. No one seems to approve of him in 
any light. 

How they do worship the boy who sleeps in the attic under 
the snow, and wears blue overalls (in fiction). 

And the young man does want to be careful in getting the 
idea that wearing blue overalls will get him into the presi- 
dency of the National City Bank. 

The public is fed upon some awful and useless diet. 


Early poverty has been a great thing for Independent tel- 
ephony. 

We all know that blue overalls were a part of its success, 
too. 

Strange that the National City Bank officials do not recog- 
nize their Independent telephone relatives. 

Early poverty has made the telephone plant go slow and 
develop itself. 

Its employes have been taught excellent economy. That is 
why, in a contest with the Bell company, they always come 
off victorious. 

Then can fight on a rice diet—while the Bell concern is too 
far from its base of supplies of terrapin, champagne, etc. 


The fight at Johnstown revealed how the rich father’s son 
was no match for the locals. 

The locals could not send up any balloons, nor did they 
play with a searchlight. They simply tightened their belts and 
won the fight. Necessity compelled them to win, and with 
little or no expense, too. A story of blue overalls! 
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The aversion to blue overalls has cost the Bell company a 
great many extra millions. It has cost something to follow up 
the extravagant notions that it has so vividly impressed upon 
its followers. 

In the larger cities, this extravagance can more or less be 
balanced by higher rates, which are more meekly submitted to 
than in the smaller locality. 

The larger cities sometimes make a big bluff and their com- 
mercial clubs suddenly discover the value of the Independent 
plant, which they never appreciated. But it all blows over 
and the Bell accounting departments proceed merrily with the 
increased collections. 


But it does emphasize the economic strength of the Inde- 
pendent telephone company in the localities of 35,000 and 
under. 

It is in these localities that the public has a good chance 
to know the company, and it is harder to raise rates in these 
localities because the people have heard for years that you 
started with a shoe string. 

In spite of this, you can raise a rate much more easily than 
the foreigner—usually because you don’t ask so much. 


But when you throw upon a small community the burden 
of their share of the cost of operating a naturally extravagant 
universal system, then there is trouble. 

The small increase in rate is useful to the local company—it 
only needs an average $3 yearly raise to put it on easy street. 

To give the universal system a $3 raise, does not help them 
enough to be appreciated; it only whets their appetite for more. 
They need more. It costs $30 to give telephone service alone 
and $10 more for dividends. 

You can do it as less expense and still pay equal dividends. 


Overalls and poverty have given Independent telephony many 
and useful blessings, but, of course, it did not teach us per- 
fection. 

The field has some bad habits, and the worst one is the care- 
less mixing of equipment. 

This habit is not confined to the small operator; he is even 
less guilty than the large operator. 

Show me the large Independent telephone company which 
has had the courage to stick to its original contract and 
determination to standardize along certain lines. 


Here is one of our troubles: In many localities these 
days, there is a lot of agitation over telephone service; com- 
plaints seem to be increasing. In some cities, they have grown 
into a chorus. 

How much easier would it be to locate the root of the 
trouble, if some general standard had been followed out. 

It is hard to locate a mixed fault; it is always the other 
fellow’s burden. 

Anyway, Independent telephony has not lost its sense of 
humor. If your sense of humor had been lacking, this is- 
sue would not be my 200th. This really and truly is Article 
No. 200. 

When I started out in TELEPHONY, I had no idea that In- 
depent telephony would listen so long without general pro- 
test—and there has been considerable protest, but it has 
been individual protest, which always is so ineffective. 

One would think that I was paying real money to carry 
on these columns, instead of being on TELEPHONY’s pay roll. 

Only last week an Indianapolis man, in no wise respon- 
sible, nor of the least importance in his company, revealed 
to one of my friends that he had just one dying wish: He 
would like to be in authority long enough to have me fired 
all around, and put to work in the streets. 

He even said that he wished he was well enough informed 
to call me to task at some of the conventions—right before 
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you. Further, and more cruel, that I am a meddler and 
that nothing is sacred from my intrusion. 


I always trace down these terrible desires for my bloog 
Invariably the protest is a biased one; never from a real 
Independent. 

I remember going to Indianapolis at one time to protest 
against the merger. That is the source of this man’s grief, 

This was at the request of Independent telephone operator; 
—I have the urgent telegrams even yet. 

To this day, this troubled spirit at Indianapolis wants me 
deprived of work, and of joy and happiness because I pulled 
chestnuts out of the fire for his neighbors. 

I obeyed the call for two reasons; First, in the jp. 
terests of the operators, and second, in the interest of the 
manufacturer. 

Will anyone rise and tell me how Independent telephone 
manufacturers can get business, when an Independent tele. 
phone property is merged? I have not found out yet. 

Possibly my wise friend at Indianapolis will enlighten 
me. 


I will echo my one wish in this 200th consecutive issue 
that all of you put your griefs and ambitions in writing. 

Don’t eat your heart out in silence. Write to TELEPHony 
and pour out your woes. The editor of this paper has a 
heart and will choose a financial editor who will suit you. 
born and who die 
They seem to 


There are so people who are 


without even an apology for their existence. 


many 


resent activity on anyone’s part. 

If I had a chance to go back just 200 issues, I would 
simply tell the whole field to attend to their own business 
and I would mind mine. But that would do no good, for it 
is written that I should do it. 

At the that there were 600,000 
words that could be applied to the telephone business by one 
lone man, who writes mostly for diversion. But youw can't 
unscramble eggs. 

If I have made my bed, I will-cheerfully lie in it. 

If I am to be deprived of a job to suit my indignant In- 
dianapolis friend, let the blow fall quickly—it’s the merciful 
way. 

I am just as tired of this so-called meddling as you are, 
although I may learn to like it if- there is a fight made. 


outset, I did not believe 


Ever since I have been in the telephone business, something 
has been going to happen. 

The normal condition of every business seems to be that it 
is going to the bow-bows. Talk to any business man and get 
your proof. 

I remember that as a Bell switchboard man, we used to 
worry about the new company putting us out of business. 

When I went to Purdue University to teach telephone en- 
gineering to the young, I-was constantly assailed with the 
suggestion that there was not enough to the telephone to 
teach, much less to keep a man on the job. And when! 
quit to join a manufacturer, I was thrown, wide-eyed and 
terrified, from your conventions because my company was ac- 
cused of Bell leanings, and was to be put out of business. 

Today, I find that the same wild-eyed patriots, who threw 
me out of conventions, are all mixed up in mergers or Bell 
deals and wanting my scalp—and worse, the Bell factory 
representatives are giving us three years to live. This sen- 
tence has been often commuted. 

My Indianapolis critic should have patience. I may be walk 
ing the street in three years if (these false) prophets can be 
relied upon. 

Anyway, the greatest disappointment in human life, seems 
to be the fact that our troubles never happen. 
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The telephone business evidently is not acquainted with 
the dove of peace. Instead of finding unanimous peace and 
tranquillity in my 200th issue, I find one case of unrest and 
trouble, and a broken heart. It is too bad! 

If one one-hundredth of the things happen, which are 
wished upon us, we would even be glad to own a suit of 


overalls. 


MORAL: Organize an Economics Club. 





Report of Independent Company at Tonapah, Nev. 
The Nevada Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Tonopah, 
Nev. recently sent out checks for a regular and for an ex- 


tra dividend to its stockholders, after having used the earn- 
ings of the company for a period of almost 10 years to 
improve the property. The net profits during the first half 
of the fiscal year 1911-12 was $8,665, or $2,271 less than the 
first half of the preceding year, but the earnings of the 
last half of 1911-12 were $14,210, or $6,281 more than for 
the last half of the preceding year, a net gain during the 
year of $4,009, notwithstanding the gross receipts were $861 
less than the preceding year. 

The report of F. G. Waterhouse, general manager, says 
that the physical condition of the line is good, but the com- 
pany is still adding to its cable capacity and proposes to 
overhaul and add to its distributing system in Tonopah be- 
fore winter at a cost of $2,500. 


National Independent Association Elects New Directors 


Representative Men Selected to Fill Vacancies on Board of Directors—Florida, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Michigan and Texas Men Chosen—Policy of Association in Reference to Relations 
Between Local Telephone Companies and the Public 


By Manford Savage 


The f-llowing .have been elected to fill vacancies on the 
board of directors of the National Independent Telephone As- 
sociation: W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla.; Chas. West, Allentown, 
Pa; W. C. Handlan, Wheeling, W. Va.; C. E. Tarte, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and J. B. Earle, Waco, Tex., as secretary and 
treasurer. 

The directorate is territorially representative of those re- 
gions of the country where the Independent telephone business 
has reached its highest development. These men generally sup- 
port the policy of the association that the people in any given 


clusions, fair alike to the user and to the telephone company. 

We shall continue to advocate only those things which we 
believe are of real benefit to practical men, who have their 
money in stocks of Independent companies engaged in an 
honorable business which is entitled of right, to be permanent 
and to receive a fair return. We favor taking no position 
which will be antagonistic to any plan adopted by a local tele- 
phone company and its subscribers which meets the approval 
of the constituted authorities having jurisdiction thereover. 
While it is true that practically all of the questions affecting 























c. E. Tarte. W. G. Brorein. 


locality have a right to decide just what kind of telephone 
service they want, and that every telephone company should 
be free to give such service, provided however, the user. should 
be educated to pay such a rate as will enable the company 
{0 give good telephone service, with a reasonable return on the 
capital invested; and as very practical and powerful instru- 
ments to aid in the accomplishment of these purposes, we 
favor aiding and assisting all governmental bodies, municipal, 
state and national, in getting correct knowledge of actual ex- 
isting conditions that they may be enabled to. arrive at con- 


J. B. Earle, Chas. West. 


a telephone exchange are local in character, we are not un- 
mindful of the real good that may come from unselfish, genu- 
ine and lawful co-operation of those engaged in the same busi- 
ness. 

From the standpoint of the man who has his good money 
in the business, there is a great need to educate the people to. 
be fair to stockholders of telephone companies, if this wonder- 
ful industry so necessary to present times, and more so im the 
futuré, is to remain on a permanent and safe basis that will 
enable it to serve the public as it should. 









Canadian Independents Discuss Physical Connection Issue 


Annual Convention of the Canadian Independent Telephone Association Held Last Week—Situation 









Existing Between Bell Company and Independents Clearly Set Forth—Physical 


At the eighth annual convention of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held at Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, on November 12, there was a representative attendance 
of men interested in telephone companies. The meeting 
was presided over by G. W. Jones, of Clark, Ont., presi- 
dent of the association. Francis Dagger, of Toronto, was 
in his place in the secretary’s chair. In the morning a 
general discussion took place, and the following commit- 
tees were appointed: Legislation and resolutions, Dr. W. 
Doan, A. Denholm, P. R. Craven, Anson Groh, Chas. W. 
Glenny; nominations, Alpheus Hoover, C. B. Adams, Sam. 
Suddaby, M. A. Gee, F. E. Webster. These committees 
met during the noon adjournment. 


Tue PrRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


On resuming in the afternoon, the president, G. W. Jones, 
of the Port Hope Telephone Co., Ltd., delivered the annual 
presidential address, which was, in part, as follows: 

I wish to review briefly some of the history and growth 
of the telephone business in Canada, and, by doing so, point 
out some of the necessities of the present time as well as 
suggest remedies for the future. 

Owing to the liberal patent laws of Canada, which are 
designed to secure to the general public a fair opportun- 
ity to purchase and use any and all inventions, whether 
patented or not, telephone development in Canada early 
took on a local form. This movement was soon checked, 
however, by that shrewd group of American financiers who 
secured control of the Bell telephone patents and who 
succeeded in holding a firm monopoly of the telephone busi- 
ness in the United States for over 20 years. This group 
of American capitalists, together with a few Canadian as- 
sociates, soon succeeded in buying up the early Canadian 
local telephone systems and amalgamating them into the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada; and by the power of this 
great corporation, backed and directed by its parent, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., undertook to accom- 
plish by organization and influence in Canada, what was 
granted by law in the United States, viz., a monopoly of 
the telephone business. They practically succeeded in this 
high handed purpose for a considerable period of time. 

They received their first setback in the investigation held 
by Sir William Malock’s special committee in 1905. Since 
that time there has been more or less effort directed to 
obtaining telephone service by the citizens of rural com- 
munities and isolated sections. This effort has resulted in 
the building up of hundreds of Independent, locally owned 
telephone systems. To guide this movement various laws 
have been enacted, and under these acts numerous munici- 
pal telephone systems have sprung up. Other systems are 
operated on a co-operative plan, while many are owned by 
private corporations, the shareholders of which may reside 
mostly in the communities served. 

It is fair to say that at least 95 per cent. of these In- 
dependent, locally owned, telephone systems in Canada ex- 
ist solely because of the desire and necessity of obtain- 
ing telephone service in the communities served by them. 

I believe that I am stating the truth when I say that 
not one locally owned telephone company out of every ten 
would have come into existence had the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada given reasonable service to the localities served 





Connection Resolutions Addressed to Dominion and Provincial Boards 


By W. R. Rutherford 












and at reasonable prices. There are about 500 of theg 
locally owned telephone systems in Ontario, and nearly 
as many more scattered throughout Quebec and the eastern 
provinces alone. They practically all came into existence 
because of necessity, the necessity of the people to secure 
telephone service, a necessity born of the neglect or re. 
fusal of the Bell Telephone Co. to fulfill the mission for 
which it was chartered. 

Canada is a big country; the development has beep 
rapid; it takes lots of men and lots of money to build tele. 
phone systems throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and the Bell Telephone Co. has done well. It has 
succeeded in establishing itself in the great centers and 
connecting the same by long distance lines. It is giving 
partial service to many communities, but it is not serving 
all Canada—no one company can—and as a result the sys. 
tems which we represent have sprung into existence and 
are demanding recognition and consideration by the pub- 
lic as well as fair treatment from each other and also from 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


BELL CoMPANY AND PHYSICAL CONNECTION. 


With these facts and conditions before you, together 
with the additional fact that the Dominion Government 
reports show that there are some 20,000 more telephones 
in Canada operated by government, municipal or local con- 
trol than are operated by the Bell Telephone Co., I now 
wish to direct attention to the contention of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., that it has the right to give or refuse physical 
connection to local telephone systems, whether municipally 
or privately owned, and to dictate the terms and cond 
tions upon which connections and interchange of service 
shall be had wherever connections are arranged. With 
all of its failures in the past to occupy the field; with In- 
dependent companies coming into existence all over Can- 
ada, the Bell telephone management insists upon the right 
to dictate to connecting companies as to where they may 
build and to whom they may sell service. 

Facing the fact of our very existence being due to the 
failure and neglect of the Bell Telephone Co. to give the 
service required by the people, the management and at- 
torneys of said would-be-telephone-monopoly come into 
court and tell the railway board that the Bell Telephone 
Co. is losing money in its attempt to give local telephone 
sefvice in certain communities, and at the same time ob- 
jecting to the. granting of long distance connection to 
local companies that are anxious and willing to extend 
their systems and furnish service to the people of the 
localities which are being neglected by the Bell com- 
pany. 

THE FAa.iacy or “UNIVERSAL SERVICE” CLAIMS. 

With all of these facts staring us in the face the Bell 
company insists upon the right and privilege of charging 
one local company $10 per telephone per annum for switch- 
board service, another company $7, another company %, 
another company $3, other companies $2, other companies 
$1.50, and to say to other companies, which they term “con- 
peting companies,” you cannot have connection on any 
‘terms. 

The Bell Telephone Co. is the only telephone company 
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that has ever claimed that the telephone business is “a 
natural monopoly.” It is the only telephone company which 
advertises and advocates “universal telephone service,” yet 
this company which has failed to fill the field, failed or 
refused to furnish the service which the public demands, 
comes into court and contends for the right to refuse that 
“yniversal telephone service” to a community which could 
get no telephone service from the Bell, and therefore raised 
the money and went into the telephone business in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations of the country, only 
to find that the Bell Telephone Co. objects to and refuses 
telephone connection because the people of the said local- 
ity desired to build their system when and where they 
thought it would serve them best, and insisted upon their 
right to do so. 

Not only that, but this same Bell Telephone Co. comes 
into court and claims the right to go in and buy out one of 
these local companies from a group which has been built 
up and become connected together, and to cut the wires 
of that local company from the others to which it has given 
connection and with which it entered into agreements and 
under which it built up service for a community or adjoin- 
ing communities where neighbors, relatives and friends 


-desired telephone communication and were willing to make 


the sacrifice and investment necessary to secure the same. 

These are some of the important questions now con- 
fronting us, both as an association and as representatives 
of the patrons whom we serve. These questions in one form 
or another are now before both the Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board and the Dominion Railway Board seek- 
ing solution. They are important points now demanding 
your earnest consideration. Their final disposition will 
have a great influence upon the future development and 
increased telephone facilities and upon the future value 
of the telephone properties you represent. 

Shall the Bell Telephone Co. be allowed to charge one 
man, one company, one association a $10 switchboard serv- 
ice, another $7, another $1.50, all for a similar service, all 
under similar conditions? Shall the Bell Telephone Co. 
have the right to say to this local company, you must not 
build your system into this or into that territory, and you 
must not furnish telephone service to these people or we 
will refuse you telephone connection and an exchange of 
service on any terms? 

Shall the Bell Telephone Co. have the right to step in 
and buy out one local telephone system; cut into a group 
of local telephone companies which have been built up 
to serve certain adjoining localities, and, at the same time, 
refuse to exchange telephone service on the basis on which 
said group of local companies were built up and extended? 

Shall it be possible, or is it fair, for the Bell Telephone 
Co. in the form of a subsidiary local company to take ad- 
vantage of the Ontario Telephone Act and where it so 
desires, secure connection with a strong neighboring local 
company, while the local company cannot secure under the 
Dominion Act connection with the Bell Telephone Co.? 

On the answer to these questions depends much, much 
to your properties, much to the communities which you 
serve, much to the undeveloped, unserved territory now 
demanding telephone service. 

Shall the development of municipal and Independent 
telephone systems be checked? Shall five or six millions 
of dollars now invested in these Independent telephone 
systems here in Ontario be depreciat d by one-half? We 
do not believe it. We would rather think, and we con- 
fidently expect that our good government and the good 
sense of our fellow countrymen will dictate that the tele- 
phone business, the transportation of intelligence, will be 
treated much as the transportation of goods. Who could 
now advocate the going back to the old days when one 
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railroad company could refuse to accept and to forward 
goods offered by another railroad company? 

Let us hope, and let us confidently expect and demand, 
that the necessary action be taken to compel each and 
every telephone company in Canada to take into considera- 
tion the rights and interests of all other telephone com- 
panies, small though they may be, and of the communities 
which they serve. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that the Dominion Government has shifted the 
responsibility of giving us long distance service on to the 
shoulders of the Dominion Railway Board. 

We requested the government years ago to build us long 
distance lines, efficient and sufficient to carry the people’s 
messages, and both political parties promised to do this 
thing. They said they would either build long distance 
lines or nationalize the existing long distance lines, and 
on the ‘strength of this assurance we launched further into 
the telephone business. Our representatives in Parliament 
now tell us that they have nothing more to do with it, as 
they say it is in the hands of the railway board, and we 
now find ourselves trying to force a company, apparently 
against its will, to take our long distance business, which 
we understand is the most profitable part of a telephone 
business. 


SECRETARY'S ADDRESS. 


The secretary, Francis Dagger, of Toronto, telephone 
expert for the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, then 
presented his report, making preliminary observations upon 
a number of matters. As the work of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association is to unify the work of the 
telephone business throughout Canada Mr. Dagger was 
of the opinion that it was a pity that so many telephone 
companies and owners of telephone systems do not par- 
ticipate in the meeting of the association, while sharing in 
the benefits of the work done by it. 

Mr. Dagger pointed out the necessity of making some 
representation to the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, 
or to the government, that it should be made compulsory 
upon parties to a contract, both the Bell telephone com- 
pany and any other company, to obtain the approval of the 
board for connections. The reason why many agreements 
had not been submitted to the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board, was, he said, that the board had notified the Bell 
company that in some instances approval would not be 
granted unless certain conditions regarded as not in the 
interest of the people were to be withdrawn. He thought 
representations should be made to the government to make 
compulsory that every contract shall receive the approval of 
the board. 

Speaking of long distance connection with competing 
systems, the secretary reported that he had spent days in 
conference with the counsel for the Independent companies, 
H. D. Gamble, and they were daily expecting a ruling by 
the Dominion Railway Commission on the question as to 
revised terms on which long distance connection could be 
given to competing systems. Two hearings were held 
during the year, a number of witnesses had been heard. 
The Independents made a very good showing, and thought 
they had succeeded in impressing the Dominion Railway 
Board with the importance of fair terms being granted to 
Independent companies. The last hearing was to hear 
arguments of the Bell telephone company and the Inde- 


pendents. General Manager C. F. Sise, of the Bell, seemed 


to agree with the general argument that it would not do 
to make the fee too high, as that would kill the business. 

Mr. Dagger drew the attention of the members to the 
requirement in the Ontario Telephone Act that no new 
rate could be adopted without the approval of the Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
Resolutions adopted by the association on motion of the 
committee on resolutions, as presented by Andrew Den- 
holm, were as follows: 


That as it frequently happens that Independent companies 
in adjacent or contiguous territory are unable to give their 
subscribers connection unless at long distance rates, if at all, 
because one or both of the companies has made an arrange- 
ment with the Bell Telephone Co. to do its switching; that 
this association respectfully petition the Dominion Railway 
Board and the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board not to 
approve any agreements entered into between the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and any Independent company unless said agree- 
ment provides for switching of calls between any telephone 
systems which may be ordered to interchange services as pro- 
vided by the Ontario Telephone Act. 

Thgt the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board be petitioned 
to allow all Independent companies under its jurisdiction, on 
application to said board, to increase their rate by $3 per year, 
on condition that the amount of said increase shall be rebated 
to all subscribers paying their bills within 20 days after the 
date they become due, or provide such other remedy for slow 
payments as the railway board may deem expedient. 

That we recognize the deep debt which Independent tele- 
phony owes to the Independent manufacturers of America, 
because their development of new devices and cheapening of 
cost has made Independent operating telephone companies pos- 
sible, and we strongly urge every Independent company in Can- 
ada, no matter what their affiliations may be, to send all 
their orders for supplies to Independent manufacturing and 
supply houses, and we believe that the future success of such 
companies depends on the success of such Independent manu- 
facturing and supply houses. 


A resolution was also adopted on motion of P. R. Craven, 
appointing a committee, composed of F. Dagger, A. Denholm, 
A. Groh, Dr. W. Doan, G. W. Jones, F. E. Webster, and the 
mover, to meet Hon. I. B. Lucas, Provincial Treasurer of On- 
tario, to discuss the advisability of trying to get joint legis- 
lation so that in a case where jurisdiction overlaps between 
the Dominion and the Ontario boards, there might be a joint 
board composed of representatives of both the Ontario and 
the Dominion boards. 

Another resolution, moved by M. 
W. Doan, was carried. 


A. Gee, seconded by Dr. 


That, whereas various agreements have been entered into 
between local telephone systems and the Bell Telephone Co. 
for regulation and interchange of telephone messages or of 
service passing to and from their respective systems and lines, 
or for the division or apportionment of tolls; and whereas it 
is understood that a large number of said agreements have 
not been submitted for approval; therefore be it resolved 
that the government of Ontario be asked to amend sections 
34 and 35 of the Ontario Telephone Act in such manner as 
will secure the submission of all agreements or arrangements 
to the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, by the imposition 
of a penalty for neglect to comply with the provisions of 
these sections. 


As the cabinet, called in Section 29 of the Ontario Tele- 
phone Act “the Lieutenant Governor in Council,” is not famil- 
iar with telephone conditions or matters, and the Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board is; further, as the cabinet is 
liable to have some “politics” mixed up with it, which is not 
likely with the railway board; and as the board is more easily 
reached than the cabinet to consult over a matter of sale; it 
was moved by F. D. Mackay, seconded by Dr. Doan, and re- 
solved, “that the government of Ontario be petitioned to 
amend section 29 of the Ontario Telephone Act by striking 
out the word “Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council” in the ninth 
line, and substituting therefor “the Ontario Railway and Mu- 
nicipal Board.” 

COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTING. 


At its last session, authority was given by the Ontario Leg- 
islature to the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board to draft a 
uniform system of accounting for telephone systems. This 
may be dealt with before next meeting of the association, 
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and on the suggestions of Mr. Dagger a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the board if the matter should arise. 
The committee consists, on motion of Messrs. Denham sang 
Hoover, of the president and the secretary, with power to 
add to their number. 


STANDARD ForM oF AGREEMENT. 


Mr. Dagger announced that in regard to a standard form 
of agreement between the Bell and Independent companies, 
only one clause now waits to be dealt with by the Dominion 
Railway Commission, and the chairman, H. L. Drayton, had 
promised that it would be settled at as early a date as he 
could manage to attend to it. This is clause 8, referring to 
switching of calls from one system to another through a Bel] 
switchboard. The Independent association’s representatives 
had drafted a clause which they thought was right, and the 
Bell lawyers had done similarly, but the Independents pre- 
ferred the form of their own drafting. 

The two drafts were submitted to the Dominion Railway 
Board, and remained in that position. It had been said on 
two or three occasions that each time the Bell company came 
forward with some new substitution or alteration to one 
clause or another, but now, Mr. Dagger said, is seemed to 
have been brought down to a fine point, and they were look- 
ing to Mr. Drayton for an early decision on the standard 
form of agreement. 


OFFICERS FOR 1913-14. 


On report of the nominating committee, presented by Mr. 
Gee, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, G. W. Jones (re-elected) ; vice-president, A. Den- 
holm (re-elected) ; secretary, Francis Dagger (re-elected). 

At the close of the convention short addresses were made, 
on invitation of the chair, by the representatives of the “Cana- 
dian Municipal Journal,” “TreLepHony,” the “Telephone Im- 
provement Co.,” and by Mr. Mackay as manager of the Cana- 
dian Independent Telephone Co. Then Messrs. Denholm, 
Groh, Craven and one or two others testified to the benefits 
they had received from the meeting, and the convention was. 


adjourned. 

Mr. Gee announced that the Western Ontario Telephone 
Association, of which he is president, would hold its annual 
convention in the spring at Aylmer, and invited the members 
of the Canadian Independent Telephone Association. from 


the east as well as the west, to attend. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Among those present were the following: President G. W 
Jones, Port Hope Telephone Co., Ltd., Clark, Ont.; Secretary 
Francis Dagger, telephone expert to the Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board, Toronto; Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville, Ont.; 
Alph Hoover, Home Telephone Co., Green River, Ont.; An- 
drew Denholm, Blenheim, Ont.; F. D. Mackay, manager Ca- 
nadian Independent Telephone Co., Toronto; H. D. Ramsden, 
Mount Albert Telephone Co.; C. B. Adams, Harrietsville, 
Ont.; Sam Suddaby, Burnt River Telephone Co., Ltd.; M. A. 
Gee, Erie Telephone Co., Selkirk, Ont.; F. E. Webster, The 
Noisy River Telephone Co.; R. McLean, Houghton & Bayham 
Co., Vienna; Chas. W. Glenny, Welland County Telephone 
Co.; P. H. Fox, Canadian Independent Telephone Co.; R. J. 
Dawson, Mount Pleasant Telephone Co., Castleton; P. R. 
Craven, Temiskaming Telephone Co., Ltd., New Liskeard, 


SoME OF THOSE IN 


Ont.; Anson Groh, Waterloo Municipal Telephone System; H. 
Bragg, Canadian Municipal Journal, Montreal; 
dian Independent Telephone Co.; 
representative of “TELEPHONY,” 

Byron Telephone Co., 
phone Co.; 
E. C. Lewis, Telephone Improvement Co., 


S. Sills, Cana- 

W. R. Rutherford, Toronto, 
Chicago; W. R. Wadsworth, 
Byron, Ont.; A. B. Wells, King Tele- 
H. E. Tuck, Halton Telephone Co., Hornby; and 
Chicago. 
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Growth of Terre Haute Independent Company. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind, recently made public an interesting statement of growth 
showing the increase in telephones each year from the time the 
frst telephone was installed on April 8, 1901. On January 1, 
1902 there were 624 telephones. The number on the first day 
of each year thereafter was as follows: 1903, 916; 1904, 1,246; 
1905, 1,792; 1906, 2,159; 1907, 2,500; 1908, 3,717; 1909, 4,139; 
1910, 4,592; 1911, 5,449; 1912, 5,863; 1913, 6,060; October 13 
1913, 6,426. 

When the Citizens Independent Telephone Co. was first 
organized, in 1901, the switchboard had a capacity of 1,200 tele- 
phones. The company was capitalized at $125,000. The system 
was installed by the American Electric Telephone Co. In the 
spring of 1905 representatives of the Kinloch telephone system 
arranged with other local capital to take over the Citizens 
telephone plant and to install a modern telephone system in its 
own house. Under this purchase, more local capital was in- 
yested than formerly; a modern, absolutely fireproof building 
was erected and a switchboard with a capacity of 10,000 phones 
was installed. 

Practical telephone men were placed in charge of the plarit 
and in an increditably short time order was brought out of 
the chaos caused by the renovation of the telephone system. 
One of the first things accomplished by the Kinloch manage- 
ment was to construct an underground conduit system, placing 
all wires in the congested district of the city underground, 
while cables strung in other parts of the city enabled the com- 
pany to do away with many of the telephone poles that had 
been placed along certain streets. 

Quality of service seemed to be the watchword of the new 
management after taking up the work in Terre Haute and with 
a large force of workmen in the field revamping the service 
and adding modern improvements, the result of adopting such 
a watchword became apparent. Courteous treatment of sub- 
scribers and excellent service began to tell in the steady in- 
crease in patronage. 

Hart F. Farwell, general manager of the Citizens Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., had general charge of the work of re- 
habilitation, and it has been under his personal supervision that 
the company has enjoyed such a large measure of prosperity 
during the last seven years. 

The steady increase in the number of subscribers to the com- 
pany has placed Terre Haute in the same rank as other cities 
of the same class. The number of subscribers to the company 
at present is more than 10 per cent. of the population, while 
seven years ago it was less than 4 per cent. 





Serious Damage to Montreal Telephone System. 

A three-minute fire which burned out a fuse in a switch- 
board in the central exchange of the Bell Telephone Co., 
of Canada, at Montreal, recently, put 13,000 telephones in 
the business district out of order. C. F. Sise, general man- 
ager of the company stated that it would take all the avail- 
able mechanical staff of the company, working three shifts 
of men continuously, more than 30 days to remedy even 
temporarily, the damage done. A complete equipment of 
new cables, comprising about 50,000 feet of various sizes, will 
have to be installed, and these must be placed and connected 
between the main and intermediate distributing frames, requir- 
ing the making of approximately 190,000 soldered connections. 
Shifts of men are busily engaged in making repairs, and these 
are working in relays of eight hours each. 

The tie-up as a result of the fire is reported the worst in 
years. Downtown merchants, newspapers, railways and pub- 
lic service companies have been busy making arrangements for 
branch telephones on some other exchange than that damaged, 
and a certain number of available trunk lines are being used 
for providing service to the railways, shipping and transpor- 
tation agencies, banks, city offices, express companies, news- 
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papers and light and power companies, as well as other institu- 
tions of a public character. The telephone company installed 
free public telephones in the downtown district and these 
somewhat relieved the trouble, but it soon became necessary for 
Manager C. F. Sise to issue a warning against their use for 
anything except the most necessary conversation. It is stated 
that a rebate will be made to the subscribers affected. 
Policy of Cuban Telephone Co. 

The Cuban Telephone Co., which has been paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 5 per cent. a year on its $5,000,000 of 
common stock will not pay the dividend now due and fur- 
ther dividends on the common stock will be discontinued. 
The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
$2,000,000 preferred stock was paid October 16 and will be 
continued, says the Wall Street Journal. 

While the company is showing good earnings the cause 
of the passing of the dividend on the common stock is 
found in the Cuban Ports Co. muddle. Cuban Telephone 
is financed by English bankers and these state that owing 
to the feeling against Cuba because of the action of Presi- 
ment Monocal in the Cuban Ports concession it is now 
impossible to do any financing for a Cuban proposition in 
Europe. For this reason the bankers advised the telephone 
company that it would be the part of wisdom to conserve 
its resources as much as possible by passing the dividend 
on the common stock, as all further money required by the 
company would have to be taken from income, as no funds 
can now be raised by the issue and sale of securities of 
the corporation. It is expected that other Cuban corpora- 
tions will be affected by the same condition as foreign 
bankers, it is stated, are substantially a unit in refusing to 
take part in any Cuban financing at the present time. 








A. I. E. E. Directors’ November Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers was held in 
New York on Friday, November 14. 

President Mailloux announced the acceptance of Dr. C. P. 
Steinmetz of the appointment of honorary president of the 
International Electrical Congress, and the acceptance of Dr. 
E. B. Rosa as honorary secretary, which appointments had 
been authorized by the board at its October meeting. 

President Mailloux further reported that the reorganization 
of the executive committee of the committee on organization 
of the Congress had been completed, as follows: Charles P. 
Steinmetz, honorary president of Congress; E. B. Rosa, hon- 
orary secretary of Congress; H. G. Stoutt, chairman; John 
W. Lieb, vice-chairman; C. O. Mailloux, chairman, sub-com- 
mittee on international. relations; A. E. Kennelly, chairman, 
subcommittee on program; Henry A. Lardner, chairman, sub- 
committee on Pacific Coast relations; H. H. Barnes, Jr., 
chairman, sub-committee on transportation; George F. Sever, 
chairman, sub-committee on entertainment; Preston S. Millar, 
secretary-treasurer, and chairman, sub-committee on publicity ; 
and F. S. Hutchinson, secretary, A. I. E. E. (ex officio). 





Congressman Lewis on Government Ownership. 

David J. Lewis, congressman from Maryland, father of 
the parcels post system, recently declared that within the 
next two years the United States Government will own and 
control all the telephone systems in the United States. 
He made this declaration in a speech before the nationa! 
association of second and third class postmasters. He is 
now studying the question of government ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines, and expects soon to offer 
a bill in the House looking to the government taking over 
the Bell system. If he pushes this measure as hard and 
as successfully as he did the parcels post, government 
ownership of telephone lines is said to be assured. 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“There are a whole lot of lines crossed up and when I ring 
on some of them, a dozen drops fall. I can’t get anyone on 
them either,” Nellie Dietz advised Mr. Barrows, after half the 
forenoon had passed away without any serious difficulty. 

“T think Frank is upstairs. Ring on the line and ask him to 
come down,” were Mr. Barrows’ instructions. “Make a list of 
the numbers, Miss Dietz.” 

“Here Frank,” he called, holding out the list, when Frank 
come in. “These lines seem to be in trouble. It looks as 
though something had hit the lines pretty hard.” 

“They’re located along Morgan St. I'll take a run up there 
and see what it is. My wheel is outside,” Frank replied. 

“Let me know what the trouble is as soon as you can,” re- 
quested the proprietor. 

In about 15 minutes Frank returned. 

“They’re moving a house through the line at Beach and 
Morgan streets,” he reported to Mr. Barrows. 

“Have they cut the wires?” 

“Not yet, but the house is jammed up against them. They’re 
resetting their winch and the next pull will fetch them.” 

“Who is doing the job?” 

“Old Jim Todd. He does all the house moving here.” 

“Ever have trouble of this kind before?” 

“Several times,” Frank answered, “but he’s a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Rankin, so all we did was to fix up the damage.” 

“T guess it’s about time Mr. Todd found out a thing or two,” 
said Mr. Barrows. “You ride back and tell him not to make 
another pull. I’ll be up there in a few minutes.” 

“T’ll do it, but like as not he'll laugh at me,” replied Frank. 

“He may laugh at me too, but he’ll get over it,” said Mr. 
Barrows leaving the office. 

Hurrying to the office of a young attorney who had assisted 
him in the lighting franchise fight, Mr. Barrows quickly stated 
his case. 

“Of course,” he concluded, “I can get out an injunction, but 
I think there is a better way. I doubt if Mr. Todd has both- 
ered to secure a permit or to file a bond as required by city 
ordinance to cover any damage that may be done.” 

“You're probably right. We will inquire at the city hall. If 
he hasn’t, we can start the ball rolling without any trouble,” 
the attorney replied, taking up his hat. 

The secretary of the street committee was a cheerful old 
fossil, a pensioner for meritorious service to his party. Withal 
he had learned the advantage of a non-committal policy and 
so he replied to the attorney’s question: “Has there a permit 
been issued to Jim Todd to move a house along Beach St?,” 
accordingly. 

“Well now, Mr. Allan, I can’t say, you'll have to see Mr. 
Fender, the chairman, he’s in the next room with the police 
commission.” 

To the same question, Mr. Fender replied evasively. 

“You see Mr. Allan, we consider Mr. Todd a responsible 
citizen.” 

“Now see here, Fender, you know I’m with the administra- 
tion and you know I’m willing to overlook some things, but 
you fellows are earning your money too easy. According to 
the ordinance, the city is entitled to a fee of from $10 to $25 
for permitting the obstruction of the streets and it also requires 
a bond to insure the taxpayers against any damage to paving, 
etc.” 


“Well, well, Allan, we'll look into the case,” was the reply, 

“You might look up the penalties obligating the police de. 
partment as to its duties in seeing that the streets are not yn- 
duly obstructed ; also your own obligation in seeing that all such 
permits are duly advertised for the advisement of anyone who 
may be interested.” 

“And who the devil might be interested along Beach street” 
Mr. Fenders parried. 

“T think Mr. Barrows here is very much interested. 


This 


“Stay on the Ground, Frank,’ Ordered Mr. Barrows. 


man Todd pulls a house out into the street without leave or 
license, and proceeds to drag it through the telephone wires 
without as much as giving the telephone company notice to 
care for their property.” 

“Rankin has never made any complaint.” 

“For obvious reasons, but Mr. Barrows does protest.” 

“T guess it’s up to you, Commish,” said Fender, passing the 
“buck” to the police commissioner. 

“It’s certainly up to one of you,” Mr. Allan asserted. “I 
guess it won’t be necessary to get out any injunction and put 
the case on record.” 

With this statement, the attorney and his client left the case 
in the hands of the city officials. 

Mr. Allan was what might be considered a necessary evil in 
the party organization, one of those ambitious young men with 
a reputation for fair dealing, who being possessed of a great 
amount of courage, could not be ignored with impunity. 

“IT guess we'll have to set Todd right in this matter,” com- 
mented the commissioner. “This man Barrows seems to be of 
the same type as Allan. He has evidently gone through the 
city ordinances pretty thoroughly, even if he has tied his money 
up in a junk heap.” 


He 


Mr. Barrows hurried out to the scene of the trouble. 
found Frank preparing to climb a pole, cutters in hand. 

“What are you going to do, Frank?” he inquired. 

“Thought I might as well cut those wires, as long as Todd is 
determined to come through with that house.” 
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“Yes and be pretty quick about it, too,” observed the house- 
mover. 

“Stay on the ground, Frank. That pole is under such a 
strain that when you cut the wires it will probably give way 
and go over with you,” ordered Mr. Barrows. “Now Mr. Todd, 
you have my permission to go ahead. You could have saved a 
lot of trouble by notifying us that it would be necessary to 
open this lead and let you through. As it stands you'll have to 
be responsible for any damage to the lines and private prop- 
erty. That pole will probably strike the front of that cottage 
when the wires break and the one on the other corner will take 
down a section of fence. I guess your bond will hold you for 
that.” 

“Bond, nothing! 
Todd. 

“Oh well, perhaps a little penalty of $50 for not doing so?” 

“See here, where do you butt in on this anyway? I don’t 
pay attention to your old junk telephone wires and never have,” 
cried Todd with a display of anger. 

“T’ll tell you where [ butt in, Mr. Todd. I’ve a legal fran- 
chise to maintain the wires necessary for the conduct of my 
business. You are conducting your business in the public 
streets, regardless of the city regulations, and you haven’t a 
legal leg to stand on. Go ahead. Play out your game. Stand 
aside Frank, there’s nothing we can do.” 

What action Mr. Todd would have taken is uncertain, for at 
that moment the police commissioner drove up and engaged him 
in conversation. Neither Frank nor Mr. Barrows overheard 
what was said. Finally the commissioner turned to Mr. Bar- 


I don’t file bonds. Never have,” replied 


rows. 

“Mr. Barrows, can you get those wires out of the way?” 

“No. Not at present.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Nothing, now. Absolutely nothing.” 

“That is unreasonable.” 

“It may look so to you, but with the strain those wires are 
under, I'll not take the chance of attempting to cut them.” . 

“Isn't there someway out of it? Todd’s a good fellow. 
He’ll meet you half way.” 

“He hasn’t done so, but I’m willing to overlook that. Now 
Mr. Commissioner, if, while Mr. Todd is attending to the legal 
end of the game, he will instruct his men to move that winch 
and pull the house back to clear the wires, we'll get them out 
of his way. Otherwise there’s nothing we can do.” 

“I guess Todd, that’s the best you can do. It seems to me 
you’re lucky you didn’t get further into the mire,” the commis- 
sioner decided after some consideration. 

“His profit on that job won’t be much,” Frank commented as 
he and Mr. Barrows proceeded to the office. 

“Perhaps not, but the experience may be worth the difference 
to him. Take Germany with you and cut the wires as soon as 
he’s ready to go through.” 

As Frank and Germany were leaving the exchange, Mr. Bar- 
rows rapidly made an inventory of their equipment. 

“Better take a set of blocks and pull those two poles back 
into line and reset them. To make a good job of it, you'll 


. have to dig around the pole a couple of feet down. Then pull 


it over in line and re-tamp it in good shape. You can do that 
while you are waiting for Todd to get ready for his next pull.” 

“Can’t it be done without digging?” Frank inquired. 

“Not satisfactorily, because the opening at the butt of the 
pole will not be large enough to permit the free use of a tamp. 
You intended to let the wires fall one at a time this morning, 
I believe,” he continued. 

“Yes sir,” Frank assented. 

“Don’t do that. Let them down with a hand line and coil 
them carefully. Don’t leave any loose, swinging and thrashing 
around, either on the ground or the pole. Loose ends are dan- 
gerous, and a little precaution may save a bad accident. Bet- 
ter head guy the first pole from the pole on the southwest cor- 
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ner, as there are five open spans between them and the next 
corner pole. The head guy will hold the strain.” 

“How about the other pole?” Frank inquired. 

“The next pole to that is already guyed on account of the 
wires breaking off down the alley. The strain of one open 
span will not cause you any trouble.” 

“Anything he didn’t see up around there?” Germany inquired 
of Frank when they were out in the street. 

“IT don’t know,” Frank replied. “He just missed seeing me 
break my fool neck, I guess.” 

(To be continued.) 





Exclusive State Regulation Condemned. 

Regulation of street railways, telephones, electric and gas 
plants exclusively by the state was condemned in a report sub- 
mitted at the closing session of the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Municipal League at Toronto, Ont., on 
November 15. The report, submitted by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox 
of New York City, chairman of the committee on franchises, 
dealt with the relation of municipal home rule to the control 
of public utilities. 

The committee pointed out that public utilities are primarily 
urban in character and that, on general principles, the control 
should be localized as much as possible, in order to secure the 
interest and effective co-operation of citizens. Moreover, as a 
practical matter, the more powerful the corporations become 
and the more widespread their services, the more important it 
is that they should be directly answerable to the local communi- 
ties which they serve. 

The report declared that it may easily be possible that an 
appointive state commission will fall more or less completely 
under the domination of the powerful interests which control 
the public utilities of the state, and thus the very machinery 
provided for the regulation of utilities be captured by the in- 
terests presumed to be regulated by it. Public utility corpora- 
tions exist to serve the people, not to control them. 

The city’s jurisdiction should extend, it was contended, to 
matters affecting the occupancy of streets, the quality of serv- 
ice rendered, and the character of the franchise contract entered 
into, for the purpose of facilitating ultimate municipal owner- 
ship. The state’s jurisdiction should extend to matters relating 
to competition, stock and bond issues, accounts and publicity. 
Rates and extensions should be under municipal control, sub- 
ject to review by the state commission. The city should also 
have the right to appear by its local experts before the state 
commission in regard to all matters affecting local interests. 

Prof. Edward W. Bemis, of -Chicago, public utility expert, 
did not sign the report, but signed a memorandum in which he 
expressed doubt of the wisdom at the present time of giving 
state commissions any control over capitalization, or over rates 
in the larger cities, especially in states west of New York. 





Sale of West Virginia Western. 

The entire holdings of the West Virginia Western Tele- 
phone Co. of Parkersburg, W. Va., were recently bid in at a 
trustee’s sale by W. C. Handlan, of Wheelitg, for the sum 
of $120,500. Mr. Handlan represented a syndicate of Wheel- 
ing men and others who have been endeavoring to take 
over the National Telephone Corporation holdings. 

The West Virginia Western was sold under a ‘first and 
second mortgage. Mr. Handlan bid in the first for $120,000 
and the second for $500. There were no other bidders. The 
Parkersburg exchange building and equipment and the toll 
lines, exchanges and equipment all over Wood, Ritchie, Dodd- 
ridge and Tyler counties were assets included in the sale. 





Oakland Equipment Goes to Edmonton, Alberta. 
The city of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, is reported to 
have purchased the equipment of the old Home Telephone 
Co. of Oakland, Cal., at a price of $10,350. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Ra‘es and Service 


Another Physical Connection Casein Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission took testimony recently 
pursuant to the petition of Emmet D. McGowan, of Janesville, 
as to the public necessity and convenience of physical connec- 
tion between the telephone lines of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. and the Rock County Telephone Co. Witnesses examined 
included Sanford Soverhill, V. P. Richardson, George Rumrill, 
Ralph Howard, George W. Bresee, C. S. Jackman, all of Janes- 
ville, and H. P. Ratzlow, of Tiffany. Their testimony was to 
the effect that the proposed physical connection would not re- 
sult in any hardship to the companies. 

The matter has been held open for further consideration, 
and the commission before announcing its decision may have 
one of its experts make an investigation upon which to basé 
toll charges. The commission recently ordered physical con- 
nection between the telephone lines at La Crosse. 





Opinion on Pennsylvania Labor Law. 

Deputy Attorney General Hargest, of Pennsylvania, recently 
gave to Commissioner Jackson of the labor bureau an opinion 
bearing on the rest periods for women under the new women’s 
labor law which went into effect on November 1. Mr. Har- 
gest had been asked if the law permitting women to work 
only six days in the week could be so construed as to permit 
some of the hours of the female telephone operators to ro- 
tate so that occasionally they would work seven days in one 
week in order that they could take turns in having Sundays 
off duty. Mr. Hargest says that the law preventing any female 
from being employed more than six days in the week is ex- 
plicit and cannot be otherwise construed. 

As to the rest period of 45 minutes the night operator 
may follow the course of her employment without inter- 
rupting it for any lunch or meal period, the law specifically 
referred to “the mid-day meal.” It is not incumbent, there- 
fore, for the company to insist that there shall be a specific 
interval of time of 45 minutes set apart as a night rest period. 
period. 

Commissioner Jackson issued a statement in reference to 
the new law, in which he said: 


“It is the intention of this department to enforce the law 
with which everyone is now, or should be familiar, but not to 
be unreasonable about it. With a great new.Jaw, requiring 
many radical changes, going into effect, there will doubtless 
be instances of unintentional violation. We do not intend to 
work hardships on people in such cases or to come down sud- 
denly on employers, but to give notice that the law must be 
complied with and that care and time can accomplish much 
toward straightening out what appears to be difficult of per- 
formance today.” 





Ontario Board to Pass on Canadian Bell Tactics. 

The York- & Ontario Independent Telephone Union com- 
prises seven companies operating from East Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, down to and beyond Uxbridge and forming almost a 
connecting link between the exchange at East Toronto and 
the exchange at Lindsay. The Bell telephone company had 
an agreement to purchase the Uxbridge & Scott Telephone 
Co., but the Union has made application to the Ontario Rail- 
way & Municipal Board to withhold sanction from this 
agreement or sale, claiming that the sale would affect other 
members of the Union to the extent that their subscribers 
had been given to understand that they could interchange traf- 
fic, and the Home Telephone Co. and the Mount Albert Tele- 


phone Co. could get Uxbridge subscribers free of charge, and 
vice versa. 

It was presumed that the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
would increase the rate to $15, the present rate of interchange 
and local service being $12. The Bell proposed to charge 10 
cents each way. The Home Telephone Co. and the Mt. Albert 
company are therefore making application to the railway 
board to withhold this privilege on the ground of the increase 
in rates and the restriction of competition. The subscribers 
of the Uxbridge & Scott company, the people who are going 
to be directly affected, have made application as well, to the 
Lieutenant Governor General in Council for approval of the 
sale, as required under clause 29 of the telephone act and 
Lieutenant Governor General in Council is understood to have 
referred this application to the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board for its recommendation. This will lead to the hear- 
ing of the four applications by the railway board under clause 
35. The date for the hearing is fixed at Uxbridge for Novem- 
ber 17. 

If the applications are successful the Bell company cannot 
come in where it can find an advantage and buy up a local 
company, at least without other local companies, which would 
be immediately and seriously affected, having a chance to 
either buy it or to secure as good terms from the Bell as any 
local company. If the Bell is willing to join the Union, the 
York & Ontario people will have no objection, but if not, 
the members of the Union feel that they should have the op- 
portunity to take over the system of the Uxbridge & Scott 
company. The minute the Bell gets it, if it should, the On- 
tario railway board to have jurisdiction over 
it. The point is a very nice one, which has never been raised 
before in the Province, and it is very important to the Bell 
The Bell 


would cease 


company as well as to the Independents. will no 


doubt make a big fight for it. 
Telephone Investigation in Washington, D. C. 

The telephone situation in Washington is getting exciting. 
Senator Norris has introduced a resolution, which was passed 
unanimously, calling on the Public Utilities Commission of 
the district to investigate the charges for services and other 
practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., the 
Bell concern that has a monopoly of the telephone business 
in Washington. When this resolution was introduced, it was 
not known by the senator, however, that the telephone com- 
pany had started a campaign for even higher rates, which it 
has got from several government bureaus, but in some cases 
the contracts calling for increased rates have not yet been 
signed. When this became known to Senator Norris and his 
colleagues, there was much more determination expressed to 
have the investigation carried on, and contracts for increased 
rates will not be signed. 

One charge made against the company by Senator Norris 
is that certain government officials, including representatives 
and senators, are not treated the same as other subscribers, 
there being much discrimination, especially in the matter of 
allowing contracts to be made for less than a year. But there 
is also the claim that the company is charging excessive rates, 
both to the gevernment and to private users. The charge to 
private users is $4.00 per month for unlimited service. One 
of the courts, with a switchboard and 14 telephones, paid last 
year $278.00. This was made up as follows: For rent of 
switchboard, $24.00; rent of two trunk lines, $48.00; rent of 
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j4\telephones at $6.00 a year each; and the balance was made 
up of charges for all calls at the rate of two cents each. 

Senator Norris says there is no uniformity in the rate 
charged the government. He is quoted as follows: 


‘ 

I have made an investigation to find out what rights the 
company has in Washington. So far as I can learn it never 
was granted a franchise. The only rights it has are such as 
may come from recognition of its existence in certain acts of 
congress, especially appropriated acts. 

I know of no other city with a telephone company which 
has a single customer like the government, really furnishing 
enough business for an entire telephone company. Yet I have 
made inquiries, and I find that it is impossible to learn from 
any government departments just what the telephone service 
furnished them amounts to. There is no person who has 
this information. I do not know what the conditions are, 
whether the government is paying too large a price for the 
service rendered or not. This information should be obtained. 

The Public Utilities Commission, under the law enacted last 
session of congress, is empowered to go to the books of the 
telephone company, and for that reason I have asked the 
commission to make this investigation and report. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. in doing busi- 
ness is operating under a charter granted in New York, I am 
informed. Its stock is owned by another corporation whose 
stock, in turn, is owned by still another corporation. Then, 
too, the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. owns the stock 
of several other companies operating in Virginia, and Mary- 
land. There is a perfect maze of corporations. I do not know 
what good this accomplishes. It may accomplish much harm. 
It certainly clouds the situation which should be cleared. 


The telephone company denies all discrimination, but does 
admit that in the case of public officials located in Washington 
temporarily it has been the practice of the company to give 
them temporary contracts, though the general rule of the com- 
pany requires a contract for not less than a year. 

Captain Schley of the utilities commission announces that 
a rigid investigation will be made. A case is also pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission charging the com- 
pany with discrimination in rates. 





Indiana Commissioner Sees End of Duplication. 

Thomas Duncan, chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, in informally discussing a proposed plan to set- 
tle a telephone controversy in Lafayette by voiced 
the opinion that the duplication of property of public utilities 
would eventually have to end because the people had made up 
their minds that they were not going to pay double charges 
for duplicate service. 

The commission decided to, indefinitely continue the hear- 
ing in the Lafayette case until representatives of the Central 
Union and Lafayette telephone companies have had time to 
negotiate with a view of merger. The commission authorized 
the city to take up the hearing again at any time the com- 
panies seem to be lagging in their attempts to merge. The 
commission will have final approval of the merger. 


merger, 





Nantucket Telephone Service Enjoined. 

The island of Nantucket has been deprived of its telephone 
service by the action of Judge Sheldon in the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in enjoining the Nantucket Telephone Co. from 
doing business, because of its failure to make its tax returns 
to the state tax commissioner, as required by law. The life- 
saving station on the island and the Maria Mitchell astro- 
nomical observatory will be seriously affected by the injunction. 





Date Fixed for Keokuk Hearing. 

November 24 has been fixed as the date for a hearing on 
the injunction proceedings of the Iowa Telephone Co. against 
the city of Keokuk, Iowa, to prevent a rate ordinance passed 
as the result of an iniative petition from becoming effective. 
Judge Robert Sloan has been appointed by Judge McPherson 
as special master to take evidence, one of the allegations of 
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the company being that the rates proposed do not afford suf- 
ficient return on the investment. An inventory of the com- 
pany’s plant is now being taken for use in the hearing. 





Central Union Wants Measured Service Rate. 

On the basis of an appraisement, just completed, of the 
Indianapolis exchange of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
which places the value of the property, exclusive of the com- 
pany’s eight story building in Indianapolis, at more than $4,- 
000,000, the company is making the claim that its present rates 
are so low as to compel it to operate at a loss. 

The present rates are as follows: Individual business lines, 
$54; two-party business lines $42; individual residence lines, 
$24; and two-party residence lines, $18. The company favors 
a “measured-service” rate. The last time the Central Union 
company asked for an increase in rates, it made a proposition 
to the city officials for a unification of the service of the Bell 
and the Independent companies in Indianapolis. This time 
the request for an increase says nothing at all about unifica- 
tion. 





Kansas Commission Asked to Order Merger of Companies. 

A delegation of business men at Ottawa, Kan., has appealed 
to the Kansas Public Utilities Commission to require the con- 
solidation of the Bell and Independent companies in that city 
on the ground that the service under present conditions is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. It is alleged that the Home 
company is endeavoring to serve 2,175 subscribers with capacity 
for handling only about 1,600, and that the Bell company has 
400 subscribers which are satisfactorily served. 

The Bell company has offered to spend $75,000 in building a 
new exchange building and conduits and to give the city two 
per cent. of gross revenue, if allowed to increase its rates 
from 25 to 50 per cent. After hearing the arguments of the 
Ottawa delegation, the commission suggested that, since neither 
telephone company was represented at the hearing, that the 
3ell company be induced to make application for permission 
to take over the Independent property. 





Supreme Court Refuses to Review $5,000,000 Case. 

The United States Supreme Court has declined to direct the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals to send up for review 
the $5,000,000 litigation between the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., growing out 
of a contract in 1879, whereby the former went out of the tele- 
phone business as a competitor of the latter. The Western 
Union got a decree in the New England courts. 





Report on Detroit Investigation. 

Chairman Hemans of the Michigan Railroad Commission 
has given out a detailed report of the commaission’s investiga- 
tion of the telephone system in Detroit. The investigation was 
made by Chairman Hemans, C. B. Hall, chief of the telephone 
department of the commission; Thomas McCormick, of the 
state tax commission, and W. H. Foster, of Detroit. 





Bell Asks Missouri Board to Modify Telegraph Ruling. 

The Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed an 
application with the Missouri Public Service Commission for 
a modification of its order in regard to discrimination by tele- 
phone companies in the calling of telegraph corporations which 
became effective on October 1. 

The commission’s order required that telephone corporations 
discontinue the use of the word “telegram” or other call 
word or words for local service to a telephone station of the 
Western Union or other telegraph company; that telephone 
companies be “required to assign to and publish for the tele- 
phone stations of all telegraph companies regular call num- 
bers, and furnish the same, regular standard service in like 
manner as to other subscribers in the same exchange”; that 
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telephone companies be “required to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of their switchboard operators so that in.no case shall 
the word “telegram” be recognized as a call word, and that if 
such word be used the person calling shall be informed that 
it is not recognized as a call, and that the person calling shall 
be required to use the proper call number”; and that in no 
case of call for a telegraph company shall any switchboard 
operator or employe be “allowed to designate, direct or ad- 
vise which telegraph company shall be called for the pur- 
pose of sending a telegram, subject, however, to the provision 
that where the exchange has direct connection with but one 
telegraph company, the operator may advise the person call- 
ing which company is connected with that particular ex- 
change.” 

The commission has not as yet fixed a date for hearing 
on the application for a modification of this order, which was 
secured as a result of the application of the Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Co., and which that company has been calling 
to the attention of commissions in various other states, in 
its general campaign against the Bell on this subject. 





Fort Francis, Ont., Buys Equipment. 

The town of Fort Frances, Ont., which has purchased and 
taken over its local telephone plant, has placed its order for 
all material and switchboard and equipment with the Cana- 
dian Independent Telephone Co. The system is to be in op- 
eration, it is expected, by the first of the new year. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Application by the Antelope Valley Telephone 
for authority to increase its 


November 3: 
Co., of Los Angeles county, 
rates. 

November 10: Hearing on application of the California Tel- 
ephone & Light Co., of Cloverdale, for authority to issue $100,- 
000 additional first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds and $50,000 of 
stock. 

December 6: Hearing on application of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for rehearing in San Jose case. 

CANADA. 

November 17: Hearing at Uxbridge on application of York 
& Ontario Independent Telephone Union and individual com- 
panies to prevent sale of Uxbridge & Scott Telephone Co., 
a link in a chain of Independent telephone companies, to the 
Bell company. 

GEORGIA, 

December 10: Hearing continued from October 14 in the 
case of the city of Columbus against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which in November, 1912, advanced 
its rates 50 cents a month under an alleged agreement with 
the city to advance rates automatically when it had secured 
2,500 subscribers. It is stated the company will be required 
to submit proof of the actual cost of its plant, operating ex- 
penses and other data. 

INDIANA. 

November 17: Hearing on application of Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to raise rates in south- 
western Indiana. 

MIssourI. 

October 30: Sheldon Mutual Telephone Co.’s increase in 
rates restrained for 120 days from this date for the investiga- 
tion of complaints from subscribers. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on motion of Southwestern (Bell) 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for modification or setting aside 
of general order No. 4, which order directs telegraph com- 
panies to have same listing and service by number as given 
other subscribers in the same exchange. 

November: Hearing held on application of Southwestern 
(Bell). Telephone & Telegraph Co. for increase in rates at 
Carruthersville, Mo., and inventory of property to be sub- 
mitted by December 1, 1913. 

November 25: Hearing on Kinloch Long Distance Co.’s 
petition of intervention in which it asks for modification of that 
part of the commission’s order requiring a merger of the 
Home and Bell companies in Joplin. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 in case of J. 
Ben Sims vs. Columbia Telephone Co.: Rates and service. 

MonTANA. 


October 29: Hearing on application of merchants of Hamil- 
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ton for order requiring merger of service of Bell and Ip- 
dependent companies in Hamilton. 
New York. 

November 1: Complaint filed by attorneys for Albert P. 
Seaton, of New Hartford, and others, against the New York 
Telephone Co., in the matter of the increase in rates and ad- 
ditions of toll charges. 

November 20: Date fixed for filing of answers by New 
York Telephone Co. and Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in inquiry, made on petition of the city of Hornell, into 
advances in toll rates in Hornell and other places in the south- 
ern tier including Elmira. 

November 19: Consideration at Albany of matter of the 
failure of the Walton Home Telephone Co. to comply with 
orders of the commission prescribing the form and govern- 
ing the filing and publication of rate schedules of telephone 
corporations. 

November 21: Hearings at Malone on the complaint of resj- 
dents of Burke against the Mountain Home Telephone Co, in 
the matter of toll rate between Burke and Malone; on com- 
plaint of the Business Men’s Association and residents of 
Potsdam against the Mountain Home Telephone Co. in the mat- 
ter of rates and service; and on the application of subscribers 
of the Mountain Home Telephone Co. in Malone and other 
places for an order requiring the company to discontinue cer- 
tain roll charged and for more efficient service. 

November 24: Hearing in New York on complaint of M. 
H. Winkler in regard to the telephone rate between Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, a five-cent rate having been demanded, 

November 28: Hearing i in New York on complaints of realty 
and- apartment house owners to message rates and charges 
for equipment for apartment house service. This is the com- 
plaint of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., joined in by 500 
subscribers. A reduction is asked from $6 to $1 a year for 
extension telephones. 

OHIO. 

December 16: Hearing on complaint of H. B. McGraw that 
the Bell and Morgan interests have a monopoly of the tele- 
phone business in Ohio and that any merger, especially in 
Cleveland, should be prevented. 

January 6, 1914: Hearing at Cleveland on the complaint 
of Harrison B. McGraw against the Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
telephone companies. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

December 18: Hearing on complaint of Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. that the Southern Bell telephone company is dis- 
criminating in favor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
when a call is made by a subscriber for a telegraph com- 
pany. 

Soutu Dakota. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from High- 
more as to telephone service in which the Hyde County Tele- 
phone Co. is defendant, and an application fo Hyde County 
Telephone Co. for an increase in telephone rental rates. 
Depositions have been taken and hearing will be fixed as soon 
as inventory of plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental rates 
at Sioux Falls, with consolidation of New State Telephone Co. 
and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. One hearing 
has been held and final hearing will be held as soon as com- 
pany has filed inventory and other information required by 
commission. 

December 5: Hearing at Pierre on complaint, filed on 
April 25, 1913, in the case of the Worthington Electric Co., 
Worthington; Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton; 
Conde Telephone Co., Conde; White Telephone Co., White: 
Grant County Telephone Co., Milbank; Rural Telephone Co., 
Sherman; Moody County Telephone Co., Flandreau; Beresford 
Telephone Co., Beresford; Steininger Telephone Co., Parker; 
Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., Canton; Redfield Tele- 
phone Co., Redfield; Hudson Telephone Co., Hudson; plain- 
tiffs, versus the Dakota Central Co., the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., the Missouri Valley Telephone Co., and the New State 
Telephone Co., defendants. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 13: Long distance tariffs at Pacific Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. suspended until this date. 
WISCONSIN. 

Novenher 25: Hearing in case of Belmont & Pleasant View 
Telephone Co., et al. vs. White Telephone Co. and also 
the same company vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co., LaFayette 
Co., Telephone Co., intervenor. 

November 25: Hearing on application of the LaFayette 
Telephone Co. for an order fixing uniform service, rates, rules 
and regulations among the telephone companies in LaFayette 
county, and for other relief. 















Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

| think I warned you against climbing outside of your regular 
work with the expectation of reward without having a definite 
agreement. 

When that millionaire came out to the road and asked you 
to replace the rope on his flagpole, it wouldn’t have been un- 
reasonable to have asked him what the job was worth. Per- 
haps the two cigars he gave you was all he considered it 
worth. No, I don’t think I’d go back and pull the rope down; 
just charge it to experience. 

Yes, I’ve seen places where it was necessary to set poles 
under strain where guys or braces could not be used. I had 
one case of that kind where a guy rod pulled through the log 
when we were replacing a pole. The line stood something 
like this (Fig. 1), with a 10-foot pull on pole A. 

Pole A was guyed to an anchor just inside the fence, and 
to replace it meant digging up the lawn as the corner was oc- 
cupied by a fairly fine residence. 

The lead on the anchor was short and the guy crossed the 
sidewalk. It had also cut into the fence so that it was neces- 
sary to replace the stringer. The owner made up his mind 
that he didn’t want it there and no argument could persuade 
him to allow it to be replaced. He said, he had made several 
written requests to have it removed, but no attention had been 
paid to his letters. The fact of having been ignored, made 
him more determined than ever to maintain what he considered 
his rights. He really hoped we would have to move the pole 
from in front of his place. 

We considered that, but the width and angle of the streets 
made it impossible, besides the guying problem would have 
been even worse on the other corner, as from the next pole 
there was a long span of 250 feet across a ravine. 

We finally decided to set the pole in cement. The general 
practice I believe is to dig about a foot clear of the pole all 
the way down and fill in with concrete. Somehow Barker. 
the foreman, didn’t like that plan, so he devised one of his 
own, like this (Fig. 2-4). He claimed he got better anchor- 
age with the same amount of concrete by laying it in two 
blocks instead of all around the pole, and also made it easier 
to replace the pole when necessary. 

I remember another place where we could not get a location 
for an anchor as the street commissioner would not allow us 
to carry the guy across the sidewalk. There was just a two- 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 








Fig. 1. Condition Where Anchoring Difficulty Was Experienced. 
foot space between the sidewalk and pole. Here Barker in- 
vented a new scheme—lI believe they call it trusswork now. 
When completed the job was about like this (Fig. 2-B). In 
such cases, the largest poles available should be used. 

Doc Stuver has not been around much lately. He’s at war 
with the town again because the people won’t get into line 
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and “swat the flies.’ There’s been considerable sickness and 
Doc says its mostly due to flies carrying the germs. 

About ten days ago he was over here and a sudden gale 
lifted a piece of tanglefoot fly paper off the window sill and 
slapped it smack against the side of his face and whiskers. 
Julia trimmed it loose from his whiskers and of course we 

















Fig. 2. Methods of Bracing Where Anchors Could Not Be Set. 
both apologized, but Doc couldn’t resist the chance of lec- 
turing upon his pet hobby. 

“That sticky stuff is all right,” he said, “if it would only 
‘stay put,’ but it is always blowing around mussing things up. 
The right way to get rid of flies is to kill them, ‘swat them,’ 
they call it. Now Dick, you throw all that stuff away, look 
over your screws to see that they are tight, then get a couple 
of wire swatters and go after them.” 

Julia was glad enough to get rid of the tanglefoot stuff and 
since then we’ve been after the flies. We got fairly rid of 
them too, but this afternoon the kitchen door blew open and 
a swarm came in. The children and Julia are making life 
miserable for them, right now. 

Stuver and Doc Hackney both are trying to get folks to get 
busy with the “swatters.” Your Uncle Dick. 





Lessons From Line Troubles. 

The story of industrial accidents often serves to suggest 
profitable means of safeguarding future work, and the 
lessons of individual casualties often suggest lines of oper- 
ation, construction or design which are improvements 
over former practice, says a writer in the Electrical World. 
In the following paragraphs are given the essential par- 
ticulars of a number of accidents more or less closely re- 
lated to the use of electrical apparatus with suggestions 
as to preventive measures. 

In one instance a telephone lineman was killed by com- 
ing in contact with the high voltage line of a large central 
station. The lineman was at work upon a cable box on a 
pole which carried four cross arms, the highest being oc- 
cupied by fire alarm wires, the second and third by tele- 
phone wires, and the fourth, which was 4.5 feet below the 
third, by two high tension and two dead wires of the cen- 
tral station company. The cover of the cable box, when 
raised, came in contact with the high potential wire at a 
point where the insulation was worn off, and it appeared 
that this condition led to the fatality, the evidence indi- 
cating that in raising the cover, the hand of the lineman 
came against the wire. The use of a cable box installed 
in such a way that its cover could have been freely opened 
and closed would probably have obviated the accident and 
would have been a simple preventive measure along the 
lines of safer service. 

In another instance a lineman of a telephone company 
employed as a “trouble shooter” was injured in testing two 
telephone wires on a pole, these having been run across 
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the street above the local central station feeders. Original- 
ly the two circuits were separated by about 8 inches, 
but the telephone wires sagged and during windy weather 
came into frequent swinging contact with the lighting 
feeders, the insulation on which had become old and 
chafed. Prior to the accident the occasional occurrence 
of a momentary arc at the point of contact had been ob- 
served by the line crew of the lighting company, but re- 
pairs had been neglected on the ground that the responsi- 
bility was the telephone company’s affair, since it was the 
later occupant of the street. The case was carried to the 
courts, where beth companies were held responsible, the 
need of better maintenance emphasized and the practice 
of separating such circuits by at least 18 inches advocated. 
The cost of the damages was probably 200 times the ex- 
pense of safeguarding the crossing in the initial installa- 
tion. 





A Tell Tale for Common Battery Lines. 

I have wished for some time to have a tell tale on my resi- 
dence line so that when I am at home I could tell what was 
going on in the operating room. This circuit was an easy one 
to use in the magneto plant which I had at Kenton, Ohio, but 
on a common battery it is quite different. On account of the 
ground at the battery, as well as the line induction, the operator 
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Circuit of the Common Battery Tell Tale. 


could tell at once when we would listen. To get around this 
point, I had to make a repeater, so I fastened a transmitter to 
a receiver with screws and connected the Feceiver to the opera- 
tor’s talking circuit. The transmitter was in a local circuit 
with a battery and a repeating coil, while the other side of the 
coil was connected with my line through a condenser so as not 
to make a permanent signal on the board. At home I would go 
across the line with a receiver and condenser so as not to signal 
central. This scheme worked fine. 
C. E. Nicholas, Manager, 

Redondo Home Telephone Co. 


we 


Redondo Beach, Cal. 





Interesting Viewpoint Expressed by a Small Plant Owner. 

I notice in a recent issue the account of the forming of a 
new national Independent telephone association to fight the 
Bell, if I am to judge by the questions it is sending out to 
Independent companies to answer. The small operating com- 
panies have in the past and do now get more benefit from 
TELEPHONY than from any other source. For that reason I am 
going to tell you how one small operator feels about the asso- 
ciation, because I believe that almost all men who have their 
own hard-earned dollars invested in a little telephone plant feel 
the same way. 

In the first place, judged by the business I do, I am about 
the strongest telephone man in this part of the state. Out of 
14 exchanges in this county, there are two—only two—which 
do not connect with the Bell. One of them is the Home 
company iri Champaign and Urbana, of which Manford Savage, 
president of the National Independent Telephone Association, 
is president, and the other is my company. 
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For some time my subscribers have told me that, as all of my 
neighbors connect with both Bell and Independent, I am a fool 
not to do so too. I know I have lost business by not doing so, 
but I started in as an Independent when we thought it was not 
honest to connect with the Bell, and I have stuck to it, although 
I lose business by so doing. Take, for instance, the toll bysj- 
ness to Bloomington, which is 40 miles west from here. [f | 
send a message west, it has to go over the lines of a company 
which has Bell wires on its board. If I route it, as I do now, 
it goes east 10 miles to Champaign, then south 22 miles to 
Tuscola, then 40 miles west to Decatur, then 35 miles north to 
Bloomington to reach the Kinlock, the Independent company 
there. 

The public do not care a bit whether I give them service over 
the Bell or the Independent line, as long as they get the party 
they want. Most of them do not care whether I make any 
money or not. I do, and for that reason have about come to 
the conclusion that I shall make more money by giving my 
subscribers the kind of connections they want, than by joining 
any association to fight some other telephone company. 

My experience and observation have taught me that the only 
result of any fight was to lose money, and I have had enough 
of that. I have about 300 telephones in my little plant and 
every dollar invested is my own money. I am sure I shall 
take better care of that money if I attend to my own business 
rather than helping some large companies with which I do not 
connect, pull their chestnuts out of the fire. We don’t want to 





fight. We want to pull together as business men; give service 

rather than ammunition. I. T. Bridges, Proprietor, 
Mahomet, III. The Mahomet Telephone Co. 
Cable Reel—Pickanniny Causes a Miniature Flood. 


The accompanying clipping tells of another accident in Kan- 
sas City due to a cable reel being left in the wrong place. 
Such accidents are all too frequent. 

The police are looking for a coal black little pickanniny, who 
celebrated Hallowe’en by causing a miniature flood, a call for 
the police, fire and water departments, tying up street car traffic 
for an hour, closing a saloon for the night and ruining four 
dresses and two suits of clothes. 

The pickanniny saw a telephone cable spool wound with 1,000 
feet of cable, standing at the top of a hill, blocked up by a 
chunk of wood. He chuckled and removed the block. 

The spool started, gathered momentum, and within 100 feet 
of Twelfth street, thronged with pedestrians, collided with a 
water plug, snapping it at the base. Water spurted in a stream 
and flowed into a corner saloon until patrons mounted the bar. 
Four girls raised their dampened skirts and fled. So did the 
pickanniny. 

Whether the account is correct or 
correspondent does not state, but it should teach a lesson any- 


way. 
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Japanese Engineer Studying Wisconsin Methods. 
Interested in the Wisconsin method of regulation of tele- 
phone companies, Genichro Ohata, electrical engineer of the 
Imperial Department of Communication at Tokio, has been in 
Madison, Wis., the past week spending several days investi- 
gating state regulation. In Japan the telephone lines are owned 
by the government. 





To Experiment with Concrete Poles. 

The Cumberland telephone company has just completed the 
erection of a new exchange at Patoka, Ind. The company will 
make an experiment in concrete poles near Haubstadt, Ind. 
putting in a lead of them about two miles long. 





Hear by Wireless Telephone Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

A special cable dispatch from London says that vocal sounds, 
but not actual words, have been transmitted by wireless tel- 
ephone across the Atlantic Ocean, from Clifden, Ireland, to 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, according to a statement made this 
week by Marconi, inventor of wireless telegraphy. 











Recollections of the Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone 


Events Attending Its Discovery, Development and Introduction into Public Use—Experimenting with Bell— 
Difficulties Experienced in Lectures—Address Before The Telephone Pioneers 
of America—Concluding Installment 


By Thomas A. Watson 


In the following August, Professor Bell married and 
went to England, taking with him a complete set of up-to- 
date telephones, with which he intended to start the trouble 
in that country. Fred Gower became so fascinated with 
lecturing on the telephone that he gave up an exclusive 
right Mr. Hubbard had granted him for renting telephones 
all over New England, for the exclusive privilege of using 
the telephone for lecture purposes all over the United 
States. But it wasn’t remunerative after Bell and I gave 
itt up, The discriminating public preferred Mr. Bell as a 
speaker—and I always felt that the singing never reached 
we early heights. 

Gower went to England later. There he made some 
small modification of Bell’s telephone, called it the “Gower- 
Bell” telephone and made a fortune out of his hypenated 
atrocity. Later he married Lillian Nordica, although she 
soon separated from him. He became interested in balloon- 
mg. The last scene in his life before the curtain dropped 
showed a balloon with one man in it drifting low down 
over the waters of the English channel. A fishing boat 
hails him, “Where are you bound?” Gower’s voice replies, 
‘To London.” Then the balloon and its pilot drifted into 
the mist forever. 


NECESSITY, THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 

As I said, I went back to work, and my next two years 
was a continuous performance. It began to dawn on us 
that people, engaged in getting their living in the ordi- 
nary walks of life, couldn’t be expected to keep the tele- 
phone at their ear all the time waiting for a call, especially 
as it weighed about ten pounds, then, and was as big as a 
small packing case, so it devolved on me to get up some 
sort of a call signal. 

Williams on his line used to call by thumping the dia- 
phragm through the mouthpiece with the butt of a lead 
pencil. If there was someone close to the telephone at 
the other end, and it was very still, that did pretty well. 
But it seriously damaged the vitals of the machine and 
therefore I decided it wasn’t really practical for the 2en- 
eral public; besides we might have to supply a pencil with 
every telephone and that would be expensive. Then I 
tigged a little hammer inside the box with a button on the 
outside. When the button was thumped, the hammer would 
hit the side of the diaphragm where it could not be dam- 
aged, the usual electrical transformation took place and a 
much more modest but still unmistakeable thump would 
issue from the telephone at the other end. 


Tue First CALLING APPARATUS. 


That was the first calling apparatus ever devised for use 
with the telephone, not counting Williams’ lead pencil, and 
several with that attachment were put into practical use. 
But the exacting public wanted something better, and I 
devised the Watson “buzzer’—the only practical use we 
ever made of the harmonic telegraph relics. Many of 
these were sent out. It was a vast improvement on the 
Watson “thumper,” but still it didn’t take the popular 
fancy. 

It made a sound quite like the horseradish grater auto- 


- mobile signal we are so familiar with nowadays, and aroused 


just the same feeling of resentment that does. It brought 
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me only a fleeting fame, for I soon superseded it by a 
magneto-electric call bell that solved the problem, and 
was destined to make a long-suffering public turn cranks 
for the next 15 years or so, as it never had before, or ever 
will hereafter. 

Perhaps I didn’t have any trouble with the plaguey thing! 
The generator part of it was only an adaptation of a mag- 
neto shocking machine I found in Davis’ “Manual of Mag- 
netism” and worked well enough, but I was guilty of the 
jingling part of it. At any rate I felt guilty when letters 
began to come from our agents reciting their woes with 
the thing, which they said had a trick of sticking and fail- 
ing on the most important occasions, to tinkle in response 
to the frantic crankings of the man who wanted you. But 
I soon got it so it behaved itself and it has been good 
ever since, for Chief Engineer Carty told me the other day 
that nothing better has ever been invented; that they have 
been manufactured by the millions all over the world; and 
that identical jingler today does practically all the world’s 
telephone calling. 

For some reason, my usual good luck I presume, the mag- 
neto call bells didn’t get my name attached to them. I 
never regretted this for the agents, impressed by the long 
and narrow box in which the mechanism was placed, 
promptly christened them “Williams’ Coffins.” I always 
thought that a narrow escape for me! 


INVENTING THE AUTOMATIC SWITCH. 


The first few hundreds of these call bells were a con- 
tinuous shock to me for other reasons than their failure 
to respond. I used on them a switch that had to be thrown 
one way by hand, when the telephone was being used, and 
then thrown back by hand to put the bell in circuit again. 
But the average man or woman wouldn’t do this more than 
half the time, and I was obliged to try a series of devices, 
which culminated in that remarkable achievement of the 
human brain—the automatic switch—that only demanded 
of the public that it should hang up the telephone after it 
got through talking. This the public learned to do quite 
well after a few years’ practice. 

You wouldn’t believe me if I should tell you a tithe of 
the difficulties we got into by flexible cords breaking in- 
side the covering, when we first began to use hand tele- 
phones! 

Then they began to clamor for switchboards for the first 
centrals, and individual call bells. That began to keep me 
awake nights. The call bell was very important then, for 
such luxuries as one station lines were scarce. Six or eight 
stations on a wire were the rule, and we were trying hard 
to get a signal that would call one station without disturb- 
ing the others. All these and many other things had to 
be done at once, and, as if this was not enough, it sud- 
denly became necessary for me to devise a battery trans- 
mitter. 

The Western Union people discovered that the tele- 
phone was not such a toy as they had thought, and as 
our $100,000 offer was no longer open for acceptance, they 
decided to get a share of the business for themselves, and 
Edison evolved for them his carbon button transmitter. 
This was the hardest blow yet. 
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We were still using the magneto transmitter, although 
Bell’s patent clearly covered the battery transmitter. Our 
transmitter was doing much to develop the American voice 
and lungs, making them powerful but not melodious. This 
was, by the way, the telephone epoch, when they used to 
say that all the farmers, waiting in a country grocery, would 
rush out and hold their horses when they saw any one 
preparing to use the telephone. Edison’s transmitter 
talked louder than the magnetos we were using. 


THE BLAKE TRANSMITTER. 


Our agents began to clamor for them and I had to 
work nights to get up something just as good. Fortunately 
for my constitution, Frank Blake came along with his trans- 
mitter. We bought it and I got a little sleep for a few 
days. Then our little David of a corporation sued that 
big Goliath, the Western Union Co. for infringing the Bell 
patents, and I had to devote my leisure to testifying in 
that suit, and making reproductions of the earliest .appara- 
tus to prove to the court that they would really talk and 
were not a bluff, as our opponents were asserting. 

Then I put in the rest of my leisure in making trips 
among our agents this side of the Mississippi, to bring 
them up to date and see what the enemy were up to. I 
kept a diary of those trips. It reads rather funnily today, 
but I won’t go into that. It would detract from the seri- 
ousness of this discourse. 

Nor must I forget an occasional diversion in the way 
of a sleet storm which, combining with our wires then 
beginning to fill the air with house top lines and pole lines 
along the sidewalks, would make things extremely inter- 
esting for all concerned. I don’t remember ever going out 
to erect new poles and run wires after such a catastrophe. 
I think I must have done so, but such a trifling matter 
naturally would have made but little impression upon me. 

Is it any wonder that my memory of those two years 
seems like a combination of the Balkan war, the rush 
hours in the subway and a panic on the stock market. 

I was always glad I was not treasurer of the company, 
although I filled about all the other offices during these 
two years. Tom Sanders was our treasurer, and a mighty 
good one he made. Had it not been for his pluck and 
optimism, we might all of us have failed to attain the pros- 
perity that came to us later. The preparation of this 
paper has aroused in me many delightful memories, but 
with them has been mixed sad thoughts too for friends 
who have gone. Jovial Tom Sanders! How everybody 
loved him! No matter how discouraging the outlook was, 
the skies cleared whenever he came into the shop. I can 
hear his ringing laugh now! 

It was a red letter day for me when he hired the first 
bookkeeper the telephone business ever had—the keen, 
energetic, systematic Robert W. Devonshire. You must 
not forget “Dev.” I never shall, for after he came I 
didn’t have to keep the list of telephone leases in my head 
any more. 

ADVENT oF THomas D. Locxwoop. 


Then Thomas D. Lockwood was hired to take part of 
my engineering load, but he developed such an extraordi- 
nary faculty for comprehending the intricacies of patents 
and patent law, that our lawyers captured him very soon, 
and kept him at their work until he practically captured 
their job. And how proud I was when the company could 
afford the extravagance of a clerk for me. He is still work- 
ing for the company—George W. Pierce. 

I suppose I did have some fun during this time, but the 
only diversion that lingers in my mind is arranging tele- 
phones in a diver’s helmet for the first time, and finding 
that the diver could not hear when he was under water. 
going down myself to see what the matter was. I still 
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feel the pathos of the moment, when, arrayed fop the 
descent, just before I disappeared beneath the limpid waters 
of Boston Harbor, my usually undemonstrative assistant 
put his arm around my inflated neck and kissed me on the 
glass plate! 


WINNING THE WESTERN UNION PATENT Lirtication, 


But matters soon began to straighten out—the clouds 
gradually cleared away. The Western Union tornado 
ceased to rage, and David found to his delight that he haq 
hit. Goliath squarely in the forehead with a rock labeleq 
Patent No. 174,465. Then for the first time stock in the 
Bell company began to be worth something on the stock 
market. 

Something else happened about that time fully as jm. 
portant. The company awoke to the fact that the Watson 
generator was overloaded, and that it ought to get a new 
dynamo. Watson could still hold up the engineering eng 
perhaps, but we must have have a business manager. Presj- 
dent Hubbard said he knew just the man for us—a thousand 
horsepower steam engine, wasting his abilities in the 
United States railway mail service and he sent me down 
to Washington to investigate and report. 


THE AQUISITION OF THEODORE N. VAIL. 


I must have been impressed, for I telegraphed to Mr, 
Hubbard to hire the man, if he could raise money enough 
to pay his salary. He did so. This was one of the best 
things I ever helped to do. When the new manager came 
to work a short time later, he said to me: “Watson, I 
want my desk alongside of yours for a few months until I 
learn the ropes.” But the balance of the conceit that previ- 
ous two years had not kicked out of me vanished, when, 
in about a fortnight, I found he knew all I had learned, 
and that at the end of a month I was toddling along in 
the rear trying to catch up, which I never did. He has 
still quite an important position in the business. His name 
is Vail. May his light never dim for many and many a 
year! 

The needs of the new business attracted other men with 
good ideas who entered our service, such men as Emile 
Berliner and George L. Anders and many others. Every 
agency became a center of inventive activity, each with its 
special group of ingenious, thinking men—every one of 
whom contributed something and sometimes a great deal 
to the improvement of apparatus or methods. I remember 
particularly Ed. Gilliland, of Indianapolis, an ingenious man 
and an excellent mechanic, who improved the generator of 
my magneto call bell, shortening the box and making it 
less funereal. He did much also for central office switch- 
boards. 

This was the beginning of the great wave of telephonic 
activity, not only in electrical and mechanical invention, but 
also in business and operative organization, which has been 
increasing in its force ever since; to which men in this 
audience have made and are making splendid contributions. 
Today that wave has become a mighty flood on which 
the great Bell system floats majestically as it moves ever 
onward to new heights. 

My connection with the telephone business ceased in 1881. 
The strenuous years I had passed through had fixed in me 
a habit of not sleeping nights as much as I should, and a 
doctor man told me I would better go abroad for a year 
or two for a change. There was not the least need of 


this, but as it coincided exactly with my desires, and as 
the telephone business had become, I thought, merely a 
matter of routine, with nothing more to do except pay divi- 
dends and fight infringers, I resigned my position as gen- 
eral inspector of the company and went over the ocean 
for the first time. 




















November 22, 1913. 


When I returned to this country, a year or so later, | 
found the telephone business had not suffered in the least 
from my absence, but there were so many better men doing 
the work I had been doing that I didn’t care to go into it 
again. 

I was looking for more trouble in life and so I went 
into shipbuilding, where I found all I needed. 

Before Mr. Bell went to England on his bridal trip, we 
agreed that as soon as the telephone became a matter of 
routine business, he and I would begin experimenting on 
flying machines, on which subject he was full of ideas at 
that early time. I never carried out this agreement. Bell 
did some notable work on airships later, but I turned my 
attention to battleships. 

Such is my very inadequate story of the earliest days of 


The Inspection of Long Distance Telephone Service 


Methods of Investigating Poor Transmission on Long Distance Calls to Avoid Loss Due to Tying Up 
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the telephone, so far as they made part of my life. Today, 
when I go into a central office, or talk over a long distance 
wire, or read the annual report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., filled with figures up in the millions and 
even billions; when I think of the growth of the business, 
and the marvelous improvements that have been made since 
the day I left it, thinking there was nothing more to do 
but routine, I must say that all that early work I have told 
you about seems to shrink into a very small measure; and, 
proud as I always shall be that I had the opportunity of 
doing some of that earliest work myself, my greatest pride 
is that I am one of the great army of telephone men, every 
one of whom has played his part in making the Bell tele- 
phone service what it is today. 
(Conclusion. ) 





Circuits for Testing Purposes—Some Suggestions as to Location of Faults— 


A written complaint from a telephone subscriber is usually 
well founded. This is true especially when originating with 
large responsible firms. Suppose a complaint of poor trans- 
mission is received, what should be the first step in invest- 
igating the alleged poor service? 

There are companies which send an inspector to make serv- 
ice tests between the terminals of the subscribers involved. 
Frequently, the first thing the inspector does is to call the 
long distance operator and place a call in the usual manner. 
But there are other methods for making such inspection, 
which may be of value to either the large or small company 
whichever is rendering service at the originating station, where 
a complaint is received. 


How Expensive Tests MAy BE LESSENED. 


These service tests are very expensive where the use of 
considerable toll line is necessary, especially so where long 
haul circuits are used, in addition to several operators be- 
ing required in the handling of the connection. This does 
not take into consideration the good circuit time which is 
used without bringing revenue to any of the companies con- 
cerned. Regardless of the class of circuits necessary in mak- 
ing these tests, revenue is lost in making such inspection over 
toll circuits. There are other speedier and more economical 
methods of locating poor service. 

In order not to unnecessarily tie up the long distance cir- 
cuits, the proper primary step in making transmission tests 
is to have a thorough inspection and test made of the sub- 
scriber’s instrument and line. For instance, some offices are 
equipped with 30 miles of No. 18 gage artificial cable for 
testing purposes, cut in at the wire chief’s desk, or an in- 
strument composed of several miles of artificial cable is 
rigged up as a portable test set. It is very often found that, 
when talking through this artificial cable, the subscriber’s 
loop will be found in very poor condition. This, in many 
instances, accounts for the poor service rendered, without 
proceeding further with the test. 

However, if a cable test is not possible, and the office in- 
volved is a local battery plant, it may be found that, by 
replacing the dry cells in the subscriber’s instrument, this 
will account for the poor service. 

Rundown local batteries greatly impair transmission over 
toll lines, and the longer the toll line, the more important 
is a good transmission battery supply. If these dry cells were 





Results of Over-Supervision by Operators 


By Frank L. Eldridge 








inspected and tested at regular intervals, it would be of great 
assistance to the small company in overcoming such com- 
plaints. 

All offices, handling their long distance traffic in accordance 
with standard operating rules, should be in a position to 
make tests under the same condition, use the same lines and 
trunks, and establish the connection at the same position, and 
in the same manner as when a connection was established 
from which poor service resulted. 

Operating rules provide that trunk and position numbers 
as also the number of the pair of cords at the line board 
used, shall appear on all tickets, covering both in and out 
traffic. This will not only help to provide means for locating 
trouble when tests are made, but will help a company in many 
other ways when seeking information concerning poor serv- 
ice. Therefore, when making transmission tests, it can read- 
ily be seen that the same lines, trunks, etc., can be used as 
when trouble was originally experienced, by referring to the 
ticket covering the call upon which the subscriber claimed 
poor service. However, where a complaint is received by 
the small office, it is well to test all of the toll position cords, 
providing exact information cannot be secured from the 
tickets. 

In many cases, it is found that poor transmission is caused 
by defective cords, or by faulty equipment at the subscriber’s 
station. 

When cause of poor service is discovered by the line 
operator, a poor service report, giving all possible details 
of the trouble experienced, should be immediately made and 
referred to the proper authority. If it is found that the poor 
service is not caused by faulty equipment at the originat- 
ing station, the report should be forwarded to the manager 
at the terminating point, in order that a thorough and speedy 
investigation may be made. 

No doubt instances can be recalled where discussions have 
taken place at district, state, or other meetings, between va- 
rious local managers, regarding poor long distance service. 
In nearly every instance, the claim is made that the trouble 
is on the other company’s end of the line. There is no ques- 
tion but that, if poor service reports were made out and fol- 
lowed by prompt investigation in each instance, these matters 
would not have to be brought up in this manner. They could 
be investigated promptly, if the companies involved would co- 
operate with each other and make the necessary investigations. 
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Whenever possible, the line should be gone over carefully, 
and the trouble located and eliminated permanently. 

Poor transmission is not always caused by either lines or 
equipment. It is sometimes due to over-supervision on the 
part of the operator, and this form of poor operating is just 
as serious as if there were no supervision at all. 

An incident illustrating this point occurred some years 
ago, when a large corporation in a central western city com- 
plained of poor transmission on connections to its home of- 
fice, several hundred miles distant. 

The conditions were these: The call was placed by the 
manager with his branch exchange operator, who in turn 
called the “A” operator, and was then trunked to the toll 
recorder. She in turn, passed the ticket to the line operator. 
However, when the distant party was ready to talk, all that 
was involved was the subscriber’s terminal passing through 
his branch exchange, the local exchange trunks, and the long 
distance line position. 

In establishing of this particular connection, one switch- 
ing office was involved and at the terminating office, the long 
distance position, local trunks, local branch exchange, and 
subscriber’s terminal. When the complaint was. originally 
received, the subscriber’s instrument and line tested O. K., it 
being found that both were standard, and could be used in 
talking several hundred miles. In fact, these were the re- 
sults of the tests at both the terminating and originating of- 
fices. 


Poor TRANSMISSION FROM OVER-SUPERVISION. 


After this part of the investigation had been completed, 
and tests had been made over the toll circuits, the transmis- 
sion continued poor. After considerable study, it was sug- 
gested that there might possibly be too much supervision. 
With perhaps the branch exchange operators in on the con- 
nection at both ends, and possibly the switching operator 
listening in at the intermediate point, as well as the line 
operators at both the originating and terminating points, it 
was agreed that it would be with great difficulty that the sub- 
scribers would recognize each other. 

Additional tests were made after instructions had been issued 
by the telephone companies that all operators involved were 
not to listen in on the connection, further than to ascertain 
whether® conversation was being carried on in-a satisfactory 
manner. The subscribers at both points instructed their branch 
exchange operators not to listen’ in unless requested to do 
so. With these conditions prevailing, an improvement of 
75 per cent. in transmission was found, and both subscribers 
were entirely satisfied. 

After an explanation had been made to the subscriber, he 
exclaimed: “Trying to talk with several operators in on a con- 
nection is about as easy as pouring water through a pipe 
which is full of holes.” And this comparison is an apt one 
as considerable repetition will always be necessary when 
talking over a line where there is too much supervision. 

It should be easily understood why service reports covering 
poor transmission should be followed up; also why all com- 
panies should co-operate with each other in eliminating poor 
service which has been brought to their attention. If this’ is 
done, and the necessary tests are made to locate the trouble 
complained of, a great share of trouble now. experienced, 
would be cleared without ever being discussed in public and 
complaints would be reduced to a minimum. 

The Service Department of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America is arranging for the distribution of bul- 
letins on many subjects of importance that will assist com- 
panies who are having difficulties. These bulletins will fur- 
nish valuable information for the proper maintenance of cir- 
cuits and pole lines, as well as offer many other suggestions 
which will be beneficial. 

If there are any companies which are experiencing any 
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particular difficulty, the Service Department will be glag ‘ 
hear from them with the view oi furnishing information that 
will be of assistance. 





What Happens When You Call “Central.” 
Just what occurs in the telephone company’s establish. 
ment when one calls for and obtains a telephone connec. 
tion is to most of us a mystery, says a writer in Popular 
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Operations When Call is for Party In Exchange District 


Mechanics, and the illustrations on this page go far to 
clearing it. Incidentally, a study of the complicated process. 
of “getting a number” may serve to make one less im- 
patient at delay or occasional mistakes on the operator’s 
part. The ‘illustration shows what occurs when the call is 
for a subscriber whose telephone is connected with the same 
exchange as that of the “party” calling. 








Out of the Mail Bag 


The season of annual Thanksgiving is approaching, and, 
despite the more or less recognizable handicap of having a 
“43” in it, the year drawing to a close hasn’t been such a 
bad twelve-month after all. There has been a new tariff 
law enacted, a currency bill is on the way and there have 
been some disorderly conduct across the Mexican border 
which some people have tried to magnify into war threat- 
enings, but most of us who have good-natured livers are 
looking ahead to 1914 with gratitude for what we have 
enjoyed and hope for better things to come. 

Of course, there are many matters we would like to 
change. Looking through our own personal spectacles, we 
see many things that, in our opinion, could be altered to 
good advantage, but the wise man is he who looks for the 
good and rejoices over it as he goes along, instead of see- 
ing nothing but the evil and breaking his heart about it. 

You know about the automobilist who was down on his 
back tinkering with his balky car, of which about 87 dif- 
ferents parts were scattered about in the road. 

“Trying to find what’s wrong with it?” idly asked a pass- 
erby, as the unlucky owner “came up for air” and wearily 
wiped the sweat and oil from his face. 

“No,” the latter said, “I’m trying to find something 
that’s right with the dod-gasted thing!” 

Needless to say, he was joking, but his idea was all right. 
If most of us would manifest our gratitude for the things 
we should be thankful for, we wouldn’t have much time left 
for kicking about our hard luck. Besides, the sight of so 
much thanksgiving would do a lot to wipe out unneces- 
sarily hard and mean things that pester us in daily life. So 
keep a sharp eye on the bright side. It’s a heap prettier 


than the other, and is more restful for the eyes. 
We got a letter the other day that looked good to all 


who saw it. It was from O. C. Snider, vice-president and 
general manager of the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. 
In it he said: “I have just discovered that your valuable 
paper, TELEPHONY, is not read by as many of our employes 
as I consider advisable. Personally I secure great benefit 
from the paper. I am sending in herewith a list of twenty- 
three names and addresses of employes to whom I wish 
you would send the paper, and enclose herewith check to 
cover all of the above subscriptions.” 

Mr. Snider knows that his kindly act for his employes 
will be like “bread upon the waters.” The employes who 
receive TELEPHONY will glean information from its pages, 
which will increase their efficiency and make them more 
valuable to themselves and the company which pays their 
salaries. Nowadays the man who progresses in his chosen 
work, is the man who keeps abreast of the times by read- 
ing a publication which tells him what is going on in his 
particular field. 

“About a year ago we became a regular reader of 
TELEPHONY and are so impressed with it that we cannot 
do without it,” says John H. Spengler, secretary of the 
Marion & Northern Telephone Co., at Marion, Wis., in a 
letter enclosing his remittance. 

“Your serial is all to the good,” says H. H. Hilton, of 
the Chapman-Hilton Co. at Brevard, N. C., in a letter re- 
mitting for his subscription. “It reminds one of many 
points he had forgotten. I looked at my office arrester 
ground today and found it in about as bad condition as the 
one in the story. I feel sure that the succeeding chapters 
will also have some good point in them.” 

Mr. Hilton’s idea of applying information after obtain- 
ing it is certainly a good one. It is one thing to have a 
tip and another to make use of it. 

F. A. Gresham, manager of the Home Telephone Co. at 
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Bucklin, Kan., in a letter enclosing a check for renewal, 
says: “I find many very interesting articles in your valuable 
journal, and many utility commission decisions and rulings 
which are of interest to all telephone companies.” 

A subscriber living in Missouri writes: “I am a farmer 
and a telephone man, too, and what with hog cholera and 
failure in my hay and corn crops, I am very hard pushed 
just now. I have borrowed the money to pay for your 
valued paper though, and it certainly is valuable to all.” 

W. B. Huston, secretary of the Huston, Logan & Burdett 
Telephone Co., at Hector, N. Y., in a letter remitting 
for his subscription, says. “I have taken your paper for 
several years, have enjoyed its weekly visits very much, 
and think it a profitable investment.” 

“Never stop my TELEPHONY,” says F. J. Sullivan of Mar- 
quette, Mich., in a letter enclosing remittance for his sub- 
scription, “for should I fail to pay you while on earth, I 
want to assure you that one of the first things I will do 
on crossing the Great Divide will be to remit promptly.” 

A remittance from a man like that would come down 
from above—be Heaven sent—not up from below, for we 
all know where the honest man goes when he dies. 

J. S. Knights, president of the Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany at Sandwich, IIl., in a letter enclosing his subscription 
payment, says “I want to say that J. C. Kelsey’s writings 
in TELEPHONY on telephone and political subjects are the 
best I have ever read, and I wouldn’t do without the paper 
on that account, to say nothing about its other good fea- 
tures.” 

“Your ‘Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Ex- 
change’ published in TELEPHONY is certainly fine, and con- 
tains good ‘dope’” says E. V. Heeger, of Evansville, Ind. 

R. J. Makibbin, president of the Perry County T. & T. 
Co., of Green Park, Pa., in a recent letter says: “I received 
a reply from you in regard to my request for information 
on the division of tolls between operating companies, and 
was very much pleased with it.” 

“T am still in the telephone business and your journal is 
a great help'to me,” writes J. H. White, of the Christian- 
Todd Telephone Co., at Elkton, Ky., in a letter enclosing 
his remittance for renewal. “I would feel lost in my busi- 
ness without TELEPHONY.” 

O. J. Dunlap, of Bayard, Kan., writes: “No one interest- 
ed in telephone work can afford to be without your paper 
as long as he has the price.” 

Another Kansas man, Joseph Joyce, a lineman for the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., at Bavaria, Kan., in a letter 
remitting for his subscription, says: “I just could not get 
along without TELEPHOoNy. It is always interesting and 
helpful.” 

W. L. Griffith, manager of the Godley Telephone Com- 
pany, at Godley, Tex., writes: “We could hardly run our 
exchange without TELEPHONY.” 

D. C. Walker, Rubenville, Miss., writes: “I thought of 
dropping your paper on account of my being on the road 
so much, but I don’t see how I can, as it contains so much 
useful information. I must say I appreciate the clock- 
work regularity with which it has been coming.” 

“TELEPHONY is all right,” says Fred Livingston, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., in a letter enclosing his check for remittance. 
“The paper contains many useful articles for all of us, and 
we wish you success.” 

“Kindly send me a copy of the Oct. 11, TELEPHONY,” says 
Geo. P. Allen of West Philadelphia, Pa., in a letter enclos- 
ing his check for subscription. “I do not want to miss 
any copies of your paper as it is the most interesting pub- 
lication I ever saw.” 
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From F actory 


Convention : 


Automatic Distributor Equipment for Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis Telephone Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
recently contracted with Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, 
for an initial equipment of 700 lines of Automatic traffic dis- 
tributor apparatus designed for an ultimate capacity of 3,000 
lines, and so adapted that should the Indianapolis company 
decide upon changing its entire plant to complete Automatic 
operation, the switches installed at this time may be utilized 
to full advamtage in that connection. This equipment is to be 
placed in the new exchange in 44th street and will serve a large 
residential section in the northern part of the city. 

The equipment consists of Keith line switches for each of 
700 subscribers’ lines. These switches have access to 70 trunks 
terminating in operators’ positions, at a multiple manual switch- 
board of Automatic Electric Co.’s manufacture. The switch- 
board is to consist of three standard sections of three positions 
each, having an eight-panel multiple section, with the multiples 
appearing in each five panels, in order to make the operators’ 
reach as short as possible. The multiple jack space is to be 
arranged to accommodate an ultimate of 3,000 multiple jacks 
in each five panels, as well as 150 outgoing trunk jacks to other 
exchanges. 

The first position is not to be equipped, and the second and 
third positions are to be equipped with incoming, plug ending 
trunks from other exchanges. The second position is to be 
wired for 30 such trunks, but equipped only with 10 at the 
present time, while the third position is to be wired and 
equipped for 30 trunks. Positions four to seven, inclusive, are 
to be used for plug ending trunks from the subscribers’ line 
switches. 

The immediate installation is also to include a main and an 
intermediate distributing frame, complete power plant, chief 
operator’s desk and wire chief’s desk. 

Upon a subscriber raising the receiver from the hook, the 
switch connected to his line is actuated, instantly. selecting a 
non-busy trunk, and lighting a signal lamp at the switchboard. 
His line is also connected to the operator’s head receiver, so 
that it is not necessary for her to operate any key to receive 
his order. If the number desired is in her exchange, the opera- 
tor plugs into the- proper multiple jack and presses a ringing 
button. Plugging into a jack, cuts off her head receiver and 
the pressing of the button starts the automatic ringing. If the 
called subscriber’s line is busy, she plugs the trunk line into a 
busy jack, which gives the calling subscriber an automatic busy 
signal and frees the operator from the call. If the call is for 
another exchange, the operator handles it in the ordinary way— 
by an ordinary wire and trunk. The equipment is so arranged 
that it can handle party lines, selective ringing of four fre- 
quencies being provided. 

The Automatic traffic distributor is designed to simplify the 
work of the operator, since she will have single end cord cir- 
cuits in place of the usual double cord circuits. She will be 
provided with a listening key in case of re-calls, or for other 
supervisory purposes, but it will not be necessary for her to 
manipulate it, to complete original calls. A simple pressure on 
a button starts the automatic ringing. Furthermore, the Auto- 
matic traffic distributor system is so arranged that the calls to 
each operator come in a steady flow, no faster than she can 
handle efficiently, but without lulls. 

These features, it is believed, will enable the operator to 
give more uniformly prompt attention to calls, and will also 
result in a considerable saving to the company in operating 
expenses, for it is computed that with a busy hour calling rate 
of one per line, the present average for the Indianapolis branch 
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exchanges, two operators will be able to serve the board, which 
normally would require five. Should, however, the calling rate 
be considerably higher than this, some of the line switch trunks 
can be switched to one or more: of the additional positions 
equipped in the switchboard and more operators Provided 
These additional positions can also be used for student opera- 
tors, since as few trunks as may be desired can be switched to 
them, according to the learners’ ability in making connections, 

At off peak times, all but one position can be made “busy,” 
and all calls will then be trunked to the single operator on duty. 
In this way the entire board will be covered by the single posi- 
tion and no decrease in efficiency will result, as is the case 
when less than the full quota of operators is handling the calls 
at an ordinary manual board. 

Work on the construction of the Automatic traffic distributor 
apparatus has been started, and it will be in operation early 
in the coming year. , 





The New Stromberg-Carlson Telodetective. 

The police were still in the dark—every clue to the mur- 
der of the prominent banker Morris, which happened three 
weeks before, had been carefully followed, but so far the 
developments were not encouraging. The two questionable 
characters arrested on suspicion had gone through the third 
degree successfully and apparently would soon be released, 
due to lack of evidence. 

In the detective bureau the chief had been doing some 
hard thinking for fully 20 minutes when suddenly he 
struck the desk with his fist and muttered: “Its the last 
one but we have got to try it.” A certain button was 
pressed. The reporters were caller. After the interview 

















The Telodetective. 


each one left with the latest “dope” on the Morris Case. 
It was a “fake story” but they didn’t know it. 

The next morning the public read about the latest de- 
velopments in one of the most sensational murders on rec- 
ord—practically the same account in every paper. At the 
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same time every prisoner in the lock-up was elated to find 
himself provided with a copy of the “Herald”—the police 
saying, “to conform with the new regulations.” 

Suddenly in No. 13 there was an exclamation. Johnson, 
one of the two suspected of the crime, nervously spoke in 
a low tone to his “pal” in the adjoining cell—“Bill, for 
God’s sake—they’ve got us. How in blazes did they get 
wise that we hit the old man that night? Did they find 
the guns under the hedge?” 

In the chief’s office upstairs the stenographer was in- 
dustriously writing. Within ten minutes he had turned in 
a typewritten copy to the boss, who read it with satisfaction. 

Several plain clothes men were called in and instructed 
to look for a couple of guns under a certain hedge some- 
where near the Morris home—to handle them carefully as 
the finger print system would be employed. 

“Now,” said the chief, “that clears up the hardest job 
we've had in a good while and shows, without a word of 
doubt, that the “Telodetective” is just about indispensable 
for this and every other department. It certainly was there 
with the goods. 

The explanation is simple—an extremely sensitive trans- 
mitter was secreted behind the coping on top of the par- 
tition separating cell No. 13 from 14 and the conversation 
between Johnson and Bill was reproduced at the receiv- 
ing end of the circuit 400 feet away, in an easily understand- 
able tone. The stenographer was able to record word for 
word, the result being enough evidence available to gain 
a full confession from both of the prisoners. 

The No. 7-A “Telodetective,” as constructed by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
is the latest and most up-to-date secret detecting instru- 
ment and is being sold to reputable detectives, agencies, 
lawyers, and to police departments, railroad special agents, 
prosecuting attorneys, corporations, etc. The accompany- 
ing cut shows an open view of this telephonic device and 
it is claimed that it would be a difficult task to improve the 
design and arrangement of the interior parts and still re- 
tain an evenly balanced and readily accessible instrument. 

In numerous instances telephone exchange managers and 
executives of manufacturing establishments have found the 
“Telodetective” indispensable while being used in connec- 
tion with important deals when the presence of a witness 
would be inadvisable. 

By writing to the manufacturer any prospective buyer 
will be able to secure additional information and particu- 
lars regarding this efficient instrument. 





Telephone Accounting Simplified. 

For a number of years the Telephone Printing Co., of De- 
fiance, Ohio, has been publishing and selling to telephone 
companies throughout the country blank books and forms for 
keeping accounts. It has now evolved a simplified system 
of accounting for small and medium sized telephone com- 
panies operating either with or without toll line connections, 
and has, it is claimed, reduced the work and annoyance of 
bookkeeping to the minimum while at the same time render- 
ing it as accurate as can be. 

This system necessitates the use of only three books con- 
sisting of a rental and toll record wherein the names of the 
subscribers are written but once a year, a cash book wherein 
all items of income and expense are subdivided under proper 
heads, and a general ledger. All expenditures are made by 
special form of voucher check and all bills for rental and toll 
service are rendered on a special form of statement which con- 
tains a receipt. The toll business is kept on two inexpensive 
books called toll journal and ledger. The system is said to be 
simple and accurate and at the same time has the added ad- 
vantage of being inexpensive. 
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J. E. Peavey, Consulting Engineer. 

J. E. Peavey, who is well known among telephone men, 
especially in the Middle West, announces that he has opened 
up an office as consulting, electrical and mechanical engineer 
at 35 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Peavey has had 
extensive expericnce in 
all branches of telephone 
work, including construc- 
tion, engineering and op- 
eration. His first ex- 
perience in the telephone 
field dates back to 1887, 
when he began as a helper 
in the construction crew 
of the Great Southern 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and a year later be- 
came manager of the com- 
pany’s Meridian, Miss., ex- 
change. He continued in 
exchange management un- 
til 1892 when he became 
associated with the con- 
struction department of 
the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Co., 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. In J 
1901, he became superin- 
terident of equipment and repair for this company and was 
later made superintendent of exchanges and equipment. 

In 1910, Mr. Peavey became general traffic supervisor for 
the Central Union Telephone Co., at Columbus, Ohio, and in 
1911 was transferred to Chicago as general traffic superviso 
for the Central group of Bell telephone companies, which posi- 
tion he held up to a few months ago, when he opened offices 
in Cincinnati as consulting engineer. In addition to his tele- 
phone experience, Mr. Peavey has also had experience in me- 
chanical and electrical lines, having served three years’ appren- 
ticeship in the building of steam engines and having been en- 
gaged in electrical contracting. During his connection with 
the telephone company in Cincinnati, Mr. Peavey designed most 
of the exchange buildings and equipment installed in that 
city. He also made a special study of service and reduced 
the time of answering by operators from 7.5 to 3.5 seconds. 
While Mr. Peavey will do a general mechanical and electrical 
engineering business, he will give special attention to prob- 

















. E. Peavey. 


lems connected with telephone exchanges. 





Telephone Technique Bulletin of Automatic Company. 
The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of 
automatic telephone apparatus, through its engineering depart- 
ment, has just issued a bulletin on “Telephone Substation In- 
stallations,” prepared by Bernard C. Groh, a member of the 
company’s technical staff. Illustrated with diagrams and tables. 
it puts in readily available form data of value to all telephone 
installers, whether dealing with automatic or manual systems. 
As the bulletin points out, substation installation is a matter 
of great importance to operating companies, for this is the first 
contact the new subscriber has with the company, after the 
contract is closed; inefficient work on the part of the installer 
goes far toward prejudicing the patron against the service, 
and once done it is difficult to counteract. The Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. is distributing this pamphlet gratis and desires to place 
it in the hands of all engaged in this branch of telephone work. 
This is the third bulletin dealing with telephone technique 
issued by the Automatic Electric Co. during the past few 
months. Through its long experience in installing exchanges, 
the company has acquired a large mass of data dealing with all 
phases of telephonic art and practice, and it has decided, as 
one phase of its service department’s work, to place this infor- 
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mation at the disposal of operating companies, whether they 
are equipped with automatic apparatus or not. The company 
feels that by this means it is doing a real work in the promo- 
tion of efficiency in the telephone field in general. 





The Rives Holdfast for Sorting Toll Checks. 
The device shown in the accompanying illustration is being 
used extensively by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for sorting toll checks and by the Western Electric Co. The 














The Rives Holdfast for Sorting Papers. 


device works by dry adhesive power and is said to be a great 
time saver. The Rives Holdfast is fitted with a saddle which 
permits free circulation of the blood in thumb or finger and 
its use does not cause perspiration nor interfere with the sense 
of touch or the use of pen or pencil. 

It is made of nickel silver and rubber, and when adjusted on 
thumb or finger the rubber can be cut off te suit. It is claimed 
that mail, toll and other checks, bills of lading, paper money, 
etc., may be sorted with ease and speed with the aid of this de- 
vice. The holdfast comes in two sizes, both adjustable. No. 1 is 
large size for men’s thumbs and No. 2 is small size for ladies 
thumb and all fingers. The device is supplied for use on right 
and left hands. 





New Sales Manager for “Vac-M” Arresters. 

H. E. Gifford, Jr., was appointed sales manager for the Na- 
tional Electric Specialty Co., Toledo, O., on November 
1, with headquarters in Chicago. He resigned as western 
representative of the L. S. Brach Supply Co., to accept 
this position. Mr. Gifford has been in the signal business 
since 1905, when he went to work for the New York Central 
at Mott Haven, N. Y., as accountant in the office from which 
the electric zone work was handled. He was appointed chief 
clerk to Azel Ames, then signal engineer of the New York 
Central electric zone, in May, 1906. 

When the organization was disbanded, in the latter part of 
1907, Mr. Gifford went into the accounting department of the 
Union. Switch & Signal Co.’s Pennsylvania terminal con- 
struction organization. In 1910 he entered the employ of 
the American Conduit Co. and was later connected with the 
installation of the underground conduit system of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway. He was appointed 
western representative for the L. S. Brach Supply Co. in Jan- 
uary, 1912. 

In his new position Mr. Gifford will handle principally the 
“Vac-M” lightning arresters. These devices are vacuum ar- 
resters which are adaptable for all kinds of electrical, electric 
light, telephone, signal, and power supply installations. 





A New Method of Sales Analysis. 

One concern making use of the Hollerith punched card sys- 
tem writes: “We figure it would cost at least four times as 
much to furnish the same information by hand that we get 
with the machines; and it would be impossible to get out the 
work so early in the month.” This concern uses the system for 
a great variety of analyses, obtaining information used in con- 
ducting business from day to day—‘“information which it would 
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be impossible to get together in time by any other known 
method.” 

Over 300 business concerns in the United States—mercantile, 
manufacturing, insurance, transportation and others—are now 
using this up-to-date system for analyzing their daily, weekly 
and monthly operations. The above quotations from one client 
are declared to be typical. One of the chief advantages of the 
new method is stated by another client to be “the ability to ob. 
tain statistics and analyses in many different ways from a single 
original entry—the punched card.” This ability of the ma- 
chines to handle satisfactorily all sorts of analyses lies in their 
power to count combined facts. Each counter adds a different 
set of figures automatically and simultaneously. 

A new booklet, “A Business Compass,” has just been pub- 
lished in which the uses of the system are described in some 
detail. Copies may be obtained upon request of the Tabulating 
Machine Co., 25 Broad street, New York. 





Finds Stewart Brothers’ Test Set Effective. 

That the testing set manufactured by Stewart Brothers, of 
Ottawa, Ill, is meeting with the approval of the users of it, 
is indicated by the following letter received by the company 
from the manager of an exchange of an Independent telephone 
company in an eastern state, who writes: 

“Since understanding the set properly I have had excellent 
results. An extremely annoying case of poor transmission was 
quickly cleared with this set. Magneto and voltmeter tests had 
failed to locate any trouble on a party line about seven miles 
long, but we constantly received complaints that the subscribers 
could not hear well. 

“Calling the office with the test set over this line one day, 
I noticed the lamp glow, although the line was apparently O. K. 
Chasing down the cause I found the insulation on a generator 
shunt badly burnt, probably by lightning. After making proper 
repairs the transmission was perceptibly improved. The resist- 
ance of the leak was probably about 500 ohms. I expect to 
solder all junction pole bridles, doing away with test con- 
nectors and relying on the Stewart set for isolating trouble.” 





Copper Clad Wire on Land and Sea. 

The Duplex Metals Co., of Chester, Pa., has issued a novel 
circular with an illustration showing the rear of a vessel with 
“Copper Clad” at the Wheel and “Copper Wire” being made 
to “walk the plank.” The company declares that copper clad 
wire is fast supplanting copper and will soon be used uni- 
versally. The circular quotes a letter from an officer of The 
Indra Line, Ltd., of Liverpool, which reads: 

“We find copper clad wire a great boon with regard to our 
telephone, which runs from the bridge to the fore and aft 
ends of the ship. The old trouble of broken wires at the con- 
necting plugs is a thing of the past. In fact we have not had 
a single case of this throughout the trip, whereas with the 
ordinary copper wire it was a continual occurrence.” 

Paragraphs. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued an interesting pamphlet on the Mine-A-Phone with 
illustrations showing the mine set and a description of the 
system. 

Joun A. Roestinc’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., has issued a 
well printed and well illustrated pamphlet on “The Wire Rope 
at Panama.” This is a chapter from the forthcoming history 
of the Panama canal. As wire rope was first made in America 
by the founder of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., and the first 
ropes where used in connection with canal navigation, refer- 
ence to the pioneer rope maker and the beginning of the wire 
rope industry was deemed appropriate by the editors of the 
history as an introduction to the story of the use of wire rope 
at Panama. 
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Asbestos Wood. 


about 180 lbs. 


with many advantages in its favor. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS 
AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS yy a 4 





Facts About J-M Transite Ebony 
Asbestos Wood Switchboards 


J-M Transite Ebony Asbestos Wood has a dielectric strength of 76,000 
volts for 1-in. thickness. Its mechanical strength is shown by the following 


tests: 
Tensile Strength—per square inch.......................... 3,500 Ibs. 
Breaking Strength—1 inch square section on 12 inch centres. 325 Ibs. 
Crushing Strength—per square inch........................ 12,500 Ibs. 
Transverse Strength—per square inch...................... 3,000 Ibs. 


Has twice the breaking strength of marble, slate or soapstone, therefore 
lighter switchboards of equal strength can be made of J-M Transite Ebony 


Weighs only 121 Ibs. per cubic foot, while soapstone, slate or marble weighs 


Has no metallic veins or other foreign conducting substances, and its in- 
sulation resistance is 80,000 megohms for 2-inch thickness. 

From the above tests it will be seen that J-M Transite Ebony Asbestos 
Wood successfully fulfills all the requirements for a good switchboard material, 


Write nearest branch for booklet on J-M Transite Switchboard Materials. 


H.W. Johns-Manville Co. 


ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., LIMITED. 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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MILLIONS ian} "ws 
Of Dry Cells Dur \o, 


Are Handled In KAN: | Mo: 
This Territory 


Are Manufactured and Shipped 
Direct from Madison, Wis. 


There is no reason why the dry 
cells you use should get old in trans- 
portation and stock rooms before you 

install them. 


Your orders will be shipped 
the day received. 


Send for new price schedule. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
Madison, Wis. 


























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

C. A. Warner has purchased the properties of the Morocco 
Telephone Co., of Morocco, Ind., from A. L. Clark, and has 
assumed charge of the plant. 

H. L. Forp, formerly assistant traffic manager for the Kan- 
sas City Home Telephone Co., at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to division traffic supervisor for the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co., with headquarters at Wichita, Kans. 

F. F. Davis, plant chief for the United Telephone Co., at 
Huntington, Ind., has been transferred to Bluffton, Ind. AI- 
though Mr. Davis will maintain his headquarters in that place, 
he will continue to superintend work in the Huntington and 
Marion, Ind., plants. 

Cuas. H. Arnowp, for the past nine years resident agent 
for the New York Telephone Co., at Medina, N. Y., has been 
made local manager of the Medina and Jacksonville offices, 
of the company, with headquarters at Medina. 

Wma. McLaucuiin, who for the past few years has been 
manager of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s exchange at Haverhill, Mass., has been transferred to 
New Bedford, to take the place of Manager W. C. Foote, 
resigned. Mr. McLaughlin has been in the employ of the 
New England company for about 15 years, beginning as night 
operator and later holding the positions of lineman, station 
installer, contract agent and manager. 


Obituary. 
Str Wiu1am Henry Preece, known in England as the 
“Father of Wireless Telegraphy” recently passed away in 
London, at the age of 80. Sir William was one of the greatest 


authorities on telegraphy and telephony, having been engaged, 


for half a century in the practical work of telegraphy, and 
in recent years, of telephony also. For 27 years, he was en- 
gineer-in-chief and electrician for the British Post Office, 
prior to that time having been associated with the Electric 
Telegraph Co. until the government was given control of the 
telegraph systems of the country. He took out many patents 
on telegraph and telephone systems, and introduced into Great 
Britain much of the present electrical systems of communica- 
tion. He was also an early experimenter in wireless telegraphy 
and worked out an electromagnetic system which was for a 
long time in practical gperation between Lavernock, near 
Cardiff, and Flatholm, an island in the British Channel, a 
distance of three and a half.miles. For several years, he was 
president of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Great Britain, 
and was a past-president of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers. Sir William was joint author with Sir James Sivel- 
wright of a textbook on telegraphy, with Dr. Maier on a text- 
book, “The Telephone,” and with Mr. Stubbs of a “Manual of 
Telephony.” He visited the United States several times in 
conducting his researches and developments. He was knight- 
ed on May 24, 1899. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Fisuer, Itt.—The Fisher Telephone Co., has been incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital stock by Dan Zehr, O. C. Giertz 
and I. J. Knapp. 

Ocatran, Kans.—The.Ogallah Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $2,500 capital stock by W. A. Tawney, W. 
D. Caskey, A. W. Nelson, H. H. Tawney, Ira Holmstrom, 
Eric Londonberg and John McNaughton, all of this city. 

PuHILuLipsBuRG, Kans.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Highland Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., with 
$3,337.50. The incorporators are: E. M. Pangburn, J. A. 
Kissell, S. W. Bates, Frank Miller, all of Republican City, 
Neb., and T. J. Baker, of Alma, Neb. 
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Laporte, Minn.—The Laporte & Yola Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with $10,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: J. I. Stewart, president, and A. W. Alm. 
quist, secretary, of Laporte; and D. R. Spencer, of Yola. 

Giascow, Mont.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Moore Telephone & Telegraph Co. with $40,000 capital 
stock. Officers have been chosen as follows: President, R. J, 
Moore; vice-president, C. O. Moore; secretary and treasurer, 
C. R. St. Clair, all of Glasgow. 

Aurora, N. C.—The Aurora Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock by W. A. T. Litchfield, §S, 
Litchfield, and others. 

Avarp, OKLA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
Line One of the Avard Telephone System with $240 capital 
stock. The incorporators are John Miller, J. W. Smoot, both 
of Avard, R. No. 3, and Chas. Bixler, of Waynoka. 

OKARCHE, OKLA.—The Thompson Rural Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $500 capital stock by Henry Mueggen- 
borg, Wesley Yeck, Henry Wittrock, J. O. Falser, Joseph Yeck, 
and F. L. Kordis, all of this town. 

Witapa, Wasu.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Willapa Valley Telephone Co. with $5,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: . W. Lilly, and Victor Monohon, of 
Menlo, J. B. Shay, G. H. Clapshaw, and Chas. Robinson, of 
Willapa. 

Sturceon Bay, Wis.—The Sevastopol Farmers Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $3,000 capital stock by John 
G. Walker, L. F. Henschel, and Joseph Petersilka, all of this 
city. 

Construction. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. has obtained a building permit for the erection of a new 
branch exchange building in this city, to cost approximately 
$16,550. 

St. Louts, Mo.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. contemplates the erection of a new exchange building 
which will cost about $20,000, to accommodate increased busi- 
ness. 

CuHeEsTER, Pa.—The United Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
improvements under way in this city, which will cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 

New Martinvitte, W. Va.—The Central District Telephone 
Co. has authorized the expenditure of $30,000 in improving 
its system in this city. 

Elections. 

RICHMONDVILLE, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Rich- 
mondville, Seward & Sharon Telephone Co. the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: President and gen- 
eral manager, Dr. I. J. Harrington, of Richmondville; vice- 
president, Seth D. Emple, Sharon Springs; secretary and 
treasurer, Irving Winnie Seward. 


Underground. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been granted a permit to lay underground conduits 
in certain of the main streets of the city. 

Miscellaneous. 


GREENFIELD, InD.—John T. Detchon, of New Richmond, has 
purchased the properties of the S. Morrison Telephone Co. 


Appison, N. Y.—The Bell company has sold its entire hold- 
ings in this city to the Addison Home Telephone Co. 


Oxserttn, Ounto.—The Oberlin Telephone Co. has purchased 
the Pittsfield Telephone Exchange. 
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